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After Hark 



The light of street lamps tends a dramatie effect to this picture of one of tho groups of 
allegorical sculpture by Sir Thomas Brock on the base of the Queen Victoria Memorial 
which stands in front of Buckingham Palace. 


WHERE IS THE ENEMY? 


LABOURERS WHO 
KNOW SHAKESPEARE 

THE LOVE OF LEARNING 
IS NOT DEAD 

Shack-Dweller With a Library 
of Thousands of Books 

EDUCATION TAKING THE 
RIGHT ROAD 

Our postbag brought us news the 
other day of a man living in a shack with 
thousands of books ; the same day the 
papers gave us news of labourers with 
Shakespeare in their pockets. 

The Educationists have been hold¬ 
ing their annual meetings all over the 
country, and we are glad to see them 
coming round more and more to tho 
C.N.’s idea of educating children not 
just to be indifferent clerks, but good 
citizens with wide interests. 

The Half-Educated Child 

A child is only half educated if he 
leaves school knowing nothing of what 
is going on in the world around him and 
what led up to the state of the world 
today ; if he goes out, let us say, into 
a world of birds, animals, and flowers, 
politics and economics, electric gadgets, 
plumbing, and telephones, music and 
pictures and books, carpentering, cook¬ 
ing, and sewing, knowing not even the 
rudiments of such everyday things. 

Several at these meetings spoke up for 
the Parents National Education Union, 
which among other things gives a child 
a real interest in reading. Tho P.N.E.U. 
system, they said,' was creating an 
educated people with educated tastes 
in the villages. Tho farm labourer who 
goes to work with Shakespeare in his 
pocket is not an imaginary character, 
said one speaker, and lecturers find 
audiences keen to discuss all sorts of 
matters in which they are interested. 

All For Knowledge 

The news our postbag brought us 
the other day was of one such man—a 
man who lives in a rough shack in a 
woodland patch with a library of 
thousands of books. Every week he buys 
another to add to their number, though 
it is always from a secondhand bookstall, 
and sometimes he has only twopence. 

As a boy this man was only one re¬ 
move from a baronetcy. .By profession 
lie is-a landscape gardener of great 
ability, but lie lias chosen to give up 
practically everything for what seems 
to him the supreme thing in life. Know¬ 
ledge. ITe absorbs his books and for¬ 
gets to absorb food. Clothes he cares 
about still less. What little money he 
needs lie earns by writing, for he is not 
content merely to absorb knowledge : 
lie'must.give it out. 

A crank, one might say, and perhaps 
lie is ; but he is supremely happy, far 
happier than the aimless person whose 
only form of recreation is watching 
other people do things, 


Vf/E talk of Peace, and all the world 
v wants it, but the politicians of 
Europe go on their way creating Fear, 
and the clever engineers of the air¬ 
craft world go on making new weapons 
of war and terror. 

The technique of the terrible tiling 
known as Air Bombing grows apace. 

A contemporary, writer waxes elo¬ 
quent about the new Hcyford night 
bomber now being issued to the Royal 
Air Force. It carries a big load of 
bombs for dropping on Enemies yet 
to be officially defined. 

A strange thought! Here is a new 
and glorious bomber, with ts expert 
crew, all smart and ready for action. 
Where is the enemy.-?'-.':'. , 

Upon whom ’ arc’ the ' bombs to be 
dropped ? 


What quarrel, what stupidity, what 
real or imagined injustice, is to cause 
the bombs to fall . on men, women, and 
children, the old and the sick, the just 
and the unjust ? 

The new machines carry a crew of 
four and cost £15,000 each. They 
have many engines. They arc superb. 
But we are quite sure that bigger 
bombers will presently appear in 
places abroad, and we shall- build 
bigger bombers still in reply. 

Who is afraid ? The answer is that 
everyone is afraid, and that every 
nation competes with every other in 
causing Fear. To make Fear we have 
only to make that which is feared. 

As the Archbishop of Canterbury was 
saying the other day, what the world 
has to do is to cure the hear Disease. 


SUBMARINE CAPTAIN’S 
TORPEDO 

DRAMATIC SCENE IN 
GERMAN CHURCH 

Pastors Declare That They Will 
Obey God Rather Than Man 

GROWING PROTEST 

The struggle in the Evangelical 
Church of Germany is growing more tense. 

It was as if the Submarine Com¬ 
mander Nicmoeller had fired a torpedo 
at Hitler’s nominee. Instead of acced¬ 
ing to the reasonable requests of the 
Pastors Emergency League the Reich 
Primate (Bishop Mueller) went back on 
his word and cancelled the concessions 
he had already made, and anti-Jewish 
and anti-Marxist legislation again applies 
to all holders of church offices. 

On the Altar Steps 

Bravely standing on the altar steps 
of the Church of the Apostle Paul in 
Berlin, with a group of pastors and 
banner-bearers of the Evangelical Youth 
Organisation around him, Dr Niemoeller 
(who commanded a submarine in the 
war) read a declaration of protest. 

He declared that within the Church 
there had arisen the great movement 
of German Christians who wished to 
make heretical beliefs the foundation 
,of the Church. Whereas a great 
number of the clergy and laity had 
demanded that the teaching, life, md 
leadership of the Church should he 
reformed according to the Confessions 
of the Reformation, tho Primate had 
ignored these proposals. 

By liis new decree the Primate had 
declared war on those who saw the 
pacification of the Church only in a 
return to its Biblical foundations. 

Spirit of Martin Luther’s Day 

They protested, continued Dr 
Niemoeller, before God and the Christian 
congregation, against the action of tho 
Primate in threatening with force those 
who for the sake of their consciences 
and their congregations could not keep 
silent about the present plight of the 
Church; and they protested against 
bringing once more into being unconstitu¬ 
tional laws which he himself had revoked 
for the pacification of the Church. In 
opposing the Primate’s orders they 
were acting in the spirit of the famous 
Augsburg Confession of Martin Luther’s 
day, which said that when bishops 
acted against the Gospel they should not 
he obeyed.' In their attitude to the 
Primate they must follow the word, 
Obey God rather thejn man. 

The same scene occurred in hundreds 
of churches' elsewhere in Germany. 
The pastors have shown great courage 
in facing a situation which may lead to 
serious consequences to themselves. 
Tiieir voice is the one voice raised in Ger¬ 
many today in protest against the narrow 
fanaticism cf the Nazi movement. 
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VERY, VERY DRY 

THE GREAT DROUGHT 

People Carrying Water Into 
Villages in Buckets 

LONGING FOR RAIN 

Even now the Drought may be ending 
or ended and England already beginning 
to complain of the rain as a nuisance. 

Still, rain (as Cecil Rhodes once said) 
never did anybody any harm, and the 
drought from which England has suffered 
has been something more than an in¬ 
convenience. It was.so persistent that 
country villages in some parts were so 
bereft of supplies that illness set in 
through the villagers drinking bad water. 

In Oxfordshire streams and wells ran 
dry, and at North Leigh the people had 
to turn to a neighbouring farm where 
there arc springs and from where water, 
was delivered. At Wootton near Wood- 
stock water had to be carried uphill in 
buckets for a quarter of a mile. 

The Severn’s Low Record 

But there were a great number of 
places last month where, without going 
to these extremities, the inhabitants had 
to be rationed for their water. In 
Worcestershire supplies fell short in 
Broadway arid Pcrsliore. There was 
scarcity in Shropshire, and a noble land- 
owner had to come to the aid of three 
villages. Ncvcrhasthe Severn been so low. 

Bedfordshire suffered on its clay up¬ 
lands. In Lincolnshire the drought was 
felt severely at Boston and the villages 
north of Lincoln, and supplies had to be. 
pumped from the River Witham. 

Even the big towns with supplies 
drawn from distant reservoirs began to 
f eel uneasy, and it was one of the strange 
features of the drought that the Lake 
District, normally one of the wettest in 
England, suffered severely, especially in 
some of the small villages. In West Cum¬ 
berland water scarcity was experienced 
far the first time in living memory. 

Former Dry Years 

. With all these examples before us 
there is no questioning the reality of the 
drought, though it may seem trifling 
beside the droughts experienced in 
Australia or in America from time to 
time. We have to go back a long time 
in the records of English rainfall to find 
anything like it. 

There have been a number of dry 
years in the memory of people who 
would not call themselves really old. In 
1898 a summer drought lasted well into 
September, and the country was brown 
from the North Sea to the Severn. In 
the year of King George’s marriage 
(1893) the drought lasted from April to 
the autumn with an endless succession 
of days of bright sunshine. In the year 
of his Coronation people went into the 
roads in the country to cheer the first 
rain in September. 

The summer of 1921 was drier still 
and hotter, and the Weather Office has 
records of greater droughts some 70 years 
ago. But what put our late lamentable 
drought in a place by itself was that it 
was a double one, summer and winter. 

The Soak That Never Came 

The country rejoiced in one of those 
lovely English summers which we fondly 
call old fashioned because we have them 
all too seldom. Most people expected 
to have to pay for it by what is also 
called in an old-fashioned way a regular 
soak in the late autumn. But the soak 
never came, though there was enough 
rain to save the " roots " for the farmers. 

Instead of the expected deluge we 
had the extremely unusual arrival of 
dry, easterly winds for a part of Novem¬ 
ber and nearly the whole of December. 

That was what really provoked the 
drought, and seldom has there been a 
twelvemonths with more East wind. 

The Duke Who Did Not 
Come Back 

Sea Arthur Mce’s Heroes this week 


A BRAVE CAPTAIN 
HAS GONE 

Man and Elephant Fall 
Together 

CURIOUS EVENT IN AFRICA 

We are very sorry to tell of the death 
of Captain Godfrey Crookshank on a 
photographic expedition in East Africa. 

He had been boasting that his only 
records were photographic, and it was 
a very fine thing to boast about. More 
than most men lie might have fallen to 
the temptation of slaughtering big game, 
because he was an excellent marksman. 
During the war he got the only direct 
hit on a Zeppelin from- a- : battleship. ... 

-The other day lie was flying from 
Kilosa to Moslii when he saw a herd 
of elephants below. He returned by car, 
anxious to snap them, and got some good 
photographs without being winded or 
seen. But ho wanted another, and got 
too near. An elephant charged, seized 
him in its trunk, and dashed him to the 
ground. Then it fell beside him, shot 
by his two companions ; but it was too 
late. Captain Crookshank was dead. 

It is doubly sad that this tragic 
accident should have befallen a man 
who was as merciful as lie was brave, 
and only wanted photographic trophies. 


THE GRAND OLD MAN’S 
MUSICAL PIECE 
A Gladstone Surprise 

When William Ewart Gladstone lived 
and was the glory of his Victorian day 
there was nothing the people believed 
he could not do. 

Statesman first, and so true a represent¬ 
ative of his countrymen that they called 
him the People’s Will, he was scholar, 
translator of Horace, and poet as well. 

Now by chance another aspect of his 
many-sided genius has come to light. 
At Hawarden tlic musical setting in his 
hand of a Kyric Eleison has been found. 

The Grand Old Man Svas suspected by 
his son of .having tried his hand at 
musical composition, but he had such 
a modest opinion of his talent that this 
effort remained unknown. 

Now, not quite complete, it has been 
finished and put in order by Sir Walford 
Davies, who was staying at Hawarden 
when it was found, and it has been per¬ 
formed in Eton College Chapel for the 
first time. _ 

OLD FRIENDS 
A Pigeon of 24 and a Dove of 42 

Patchy is dead, the famous pigeon 
winner of many Continental races. 

But Patchy had another claim to 
celebrity, for some believed that tins 
pigeon, who lived to be 24, was the 
oldest pigeon in the world, Mr J. 
Glover of Ravenstone, Leicestershire, 
must miss his pigeon very much after 
so long a friendship ; but we are even 
sorrier for Major Victor Rhodes, in 
whose house at Remcnliam, Henley-on- 
Thames, there died a few days ago a 
ringdove aged 42. 

It was hatched in his old home on 
July 1, 1891, and became a member of 
the family whose birthday was remem¬ 
bered like anyone clse’s. And like a 
member of the family it was invited 
on a Christmas visit. The dove never 
ailed till it was found dead in its cage 
on December 26, 1933. 


RUNNING INTO A HIPPO 

A hippopotamus near the Victoria 
Falls rushed out into the road like a 
careless child in England and was run 
into by a car. 

The car and its occupants suffered 
from shock and minor hurts, and the 
hippopotamus, in default of an ambu¬ 
lance, managed to get away among the 
trees at the side of the road. 

This particular animal is well known 
in the neighbourhood. 


THE EDEN OF PEACE 

OUR GOVERNMENT’S 
BEST YOUNG MAN 

A Better Chance To Do Work 
For Friendliness in Europe 

AND A BETTER POLICY? 

Among the New Year Honours the 
name of Anthony Eden, new Lord Privy 
Seal, stands apart as that of one on whom 
the greatest honour of all has been con¬ 
ferred, promotion to a post where he 
can do better and greater work. 

As Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs lie has had an arduous position, 
in which the responsible duty of holding 
in his hands all the threads of the 
country’s relations with foreign Powers 
was made heavier by his Parliamentary 
duties. It is a task of high diplomacy 
and no small tact to keep the Commons 
informed and to answer their many 
questions with prudence and the right 
degree of reticence. 

Golden Opinions 

It is to Anthony Eden’s great credit 
that in performing such duties he has 
made no enemies and many friends. It 
is to his greater credit that in his extra- 
parliamentary duties, those which have 
brought him into contact with the 
representatives of foreign Powers at the 
Parliament of the League of Nations, 
lie has won golden opinions. 

He is the best Peace man in the 
Government, and almost the only one 
of our young men who has made an 
international reputation. He has had 
more responsible uvork to do as Under¬ 
secretary than any -of his predecessors 
in the past since the war. Ho has stood 
for us at the Disarmament Conference 
and on the Council of the League. His 
conduct of the British case on more 
than one foreign mission has been 
marked by a suavity which has satisfied 
other countries without sacrificing any 
of the interests of his own. In a word, 
he has proved to his foreign colleagues 
that a good Englishman can be a good 
European. 

A Suggestion From Fleet Street 

As Lord Privy Seal lie will be relieved 
of tlio ordinary duties of tlio Foreign 
Office and will be able to pay special 
attention to all matters affecting the 
League of Nations. He will be more free, 
that is to say, to do the work of greatest 
importance, in which he has proved 
himself so able. We arc glad to think 
that the suggestion of liis promotion 
was first made in Fleet Street. 

In effect he will be the Minister for 
Peace, able to continue the good work 
he has done at Geneva with greater 
authority. We hope to find in his 
appointment the good omen that the 
Government recognises Peace as the 
greatest of British interests, and that 
besides providing so good a man with 
honour and authority they will support 
him with a better policy of their own. 


SHE FORGOT HER 
100 th BIRTHDAY 

That someone should overlook her 
100th birthday seems almost incredible 
in these days of much celebration, but 
that is wliat happened to Mrs Edward 
Waugh, who lias died at Liiidfield in 
Sussex, aged 104, 

Only when a birth certificate was 
searched for to prove that she was 
approaching her century and might 
therefore receive the congratulations of 
the King and Queen did she learn that 
it was her 101st birthday that she was 
approaching! Her 100th had passed 
unnoticed. l.v 

: The number of parcels delivered by the 
Post Office in its last working year, 
131,666,000, shows a decrease of nearly 
six and'a half millions on the vear before. 


BACK-TO-WORK 

YEAR? 

The Hopeful Beginning 
of 1934 


HOW HALF A MILLION LEFT 
THE IDLE RANKS 


We are all hoping 1934 t° Be the 
year of the turning of the tide, and tlio 
complete employment figures for 1933 
tell an eloquent story. 

Month by month, save only in January 
and July, the unemployed returned to 
work in large numbers. 

In the closing month, despite severe 
weather which caused thousands en¬ 
gaged in outdoor occupations to be 
frozen out, the out-of-work fell by 55,938. 


Now we can show, in round figures to 
the nearest thousand, how unemploy¬ 
ment decreased in the whole twelve 
months, except for January and July, 
when there was an increase. 


Decrease 

February 46,000 
March .. 81,000 

April .. 79,000 

May .. 115,000 

June .. 145,000 


Decrease 

August .. 31,000 
September 74,000 
October .. 38,000 
November 19,000 
December 56,000 


The figures after January 1933 are the 
more remarkable because in that month 
unemployment rose by 180,0001 


The net result, in the ivhole year, was to 
reduce unemployment by half a million. 

Boys and girls of today, when they 
become responsible adults carrying on, 
in tiieir turn, the work of the great 
world, will, we hope, bo able to remember 
these facts as belonging to a Year of 
Dawn, a Year of Renewed Hope. 

But for the cruel winter the figures of 
December would have been even better, 
for in that month the building trades 
turned off 40,342 men through bad 
weather, while public works also em¬ 
ployed fewer men. 

Coalmining, we are glad to say, 

showed a fall in unemployment of 
46,361, while iron and steel and engineer¬ 
ing also improved. 


Eloquent Figures 

The figures of employment tell the 
same story. On December 18 the count 
sliowed that 10,007,000 insured persons 
were actually at work, 567,000 more than 
a year before. 

Another most eloquent figure is sup¬ 
plied by the London Bankers Clearing 
House, where cheques arc set off against 
each other by the different banks to save 
work. The value of the cheques cleared 
last year was ^32,137,000,000, which was 
nearly ^26,000,000 more than in 1932. 

So, -with renewed faith in British 
stability and progress, we march on in 
1934. Much remains to be done. The 
unemployed still number over two 
millions, and we must increase our efforts 
to absorb them, all the more individually 


because the Government in itself seems 


to be doing so little. 


THINGS SAID 

As the body wanes the spirit waxes. 

Letter from one very near 
the Gate of Heaven v 

A million shooting stars are hitting the 
Moon every day. Sir James Jeans 

\Vc have never refused, nor do we 
refuse, international Cooperation to con¬ 
solidate peace. M. Litvinoff of Russia 

If Europe drifts into another war 
it will thoroughly deserve destruction 1 
Archbishop of York 

Fog makes everybody on the roads 
helpful, cheery, andfull of goodwill to com¬ 
panions in adversity. Mr David Symoh 

In each month last year except Decem¬ 
ber over 1000 books were published. 

Publisher’s Circular 

Some maintain that Evelyn’s Sylva 
won Trafalgar because of the oaks 
planted for ships in response to that 
book. ■ Dr T. R Glover 
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Swiss Holiday • Bronze and Real Horses • Sam and Barbara 



All Ready—These happy young holiday-makers at an Alpine resort have climbed a slope with their luges and the picture shows them all ready for the exciting dash down. 



Imitation and Real Horses—The lifelike horses on the left are of bronze and have just been placed In a Berlin park. 
The picture on the right comes from Australia and shows a team of eighteen horses hauling a load of wool to the railway. 



Real and Make-Believe Bears—Sam and Barbara, the Polar bears at Whipsnade, playing with a hoop ; and 
(right) Sam and Barbara on the stage In Buckie's Bears, a holiday play tor children at a London theatre. 
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WHY THE B.B.C. SAYS 
IT LIKE THAT 

PRONUNCIATIONS THEY 
DO NOT LIKE 

The Words That Are Most 
Easily Carried and Understood 

MR BERNARD SHAW EXPLAINS 

: The B.B.C, was wise to choose Mr 
Bernard Shaw as Chairman for its 
Pronunciation Committee, not so much, 
perhaps, for his qualification as an 
Irishman to advise on -the speaking of 
English, but because the position needs 
a man with a stout heart well able to 
stand up for himself, for the Committee, 
and for the B.B.C. \ 

Mr Shaw has himself recently, called 
it !a position of frightful responsibility, 
and . he proceeds to enlarge on some of 
the frightfulness. 

For instance, he says, although all the 
members of the Committee are eligible 
as far as their speech is concerned for 
the judicial bench, the pulpit, or the 
throne, no two of them pronounce the 
same word alike, while the dictionaries 
they consult are equally at loggerheads. 

A New Trail 

What are they to do? The only 
thing is to blaze a new trail in the 
jungle of our language, and their excel¬ 
lent idea is to advise the pronunciation 
that will be best heard and understood 
by the vast circle of wireless listeners. 
Sometimes, says Mr Shaw, the members 
of the Committee would rather die than 
use in their private talk the pronuncia- 
tion they recommend to the B.B.C. 

; The use of wireless has brought many 
hew, things into the world, and if the 
sensible idea of speaking a word as it will 
best carry through the air i3 followed 
broadcasting may go far to simplify the 
English language. 

Conduit Street was one of the problems 
before the Committee, Probably every¬ 
one there pronounced it Cundit, yet they 
recommended the B.B.C. to call it 
Condewit, for the simple reason that that 
is how it is spelled; and though the 
Cockneys of the West End may call it 
something else Condewit is the pronun¬ 
ciation most easily recognised by those 
who arc not so familiar with it. 

Clarity and Sound \ 

It is for the same reason of clarity 
that the Committee recommends that 
words somewhat similar and easily 
confused in sound should be distin¬ 
guished by accentuating tlie differing 
syllable. Thus disputable and exem¬ 
plary have the accent which Mr Shaw 
assures us superior people put on the 
first syllable moved to the second to 
distinguish them from all the other dis¬ 
and ex- words (incidentally pleasing 
inferior people like those on the C.N.. 
staff, who have always put the accent 
on the second syllabic !) 

Sometimes this Committee, even with 
Mr Shaw in charge, cau come to no 
agreement over a word, which is then 
thrown to the announcers to do, what 
they like with. The Committee washes 
its hands of it and goes on with the next 
word, deaf to theories of the people who 
would also rather die than use some of 
the pronunciations it advises. 

Especially we would rather die than 
do as the B.B.C. does with our good old 
English word Begin, for we saw it the 
other day in B.B.C. language pronounced 
as the showman always docs— Commence. 
Could anything, we wonder, be more 
horrible ? 


FIRST TRANSATLANTIC AIR LINER 
An air finer is to be launched this 
month for use on the Pan-American 
Airways Transatlantic Service, 

The liner will have a crew of, five, 
and wifi carry 32 passengers and 1000 
jiounds weight of mail. 


The War That 
Would End all 

What the Last One 
Has Done 

By the Bishop of Birmingham 

Millions, including some of the best 
men of Europe, who should now be 
between the ages of 35 and 50, were 
killed in the Great War. For lack of such 
men as leaders today what we may call 
the mass mind in all the great European 
countries lias degenerated. 

The competent people (Germany) lost 
probably more than any other nation. 
As a. result she has at length succumbed 
to a despotism which has surprised the 
world by its crudity and cruelty. 

Are wo again once more to see in 
Europe a competition in armaments, a 
renewal of intrigues associated with 
alliances which seek to create the so- 
called balance of power ? If so, expect 
further wars, and after that the end of 
our civilisation. 

The next war, should it come, Would 
virtually terminate Christian ethics. 

Would artistic culture survive ? We 
have signs of a surprising decay of art. 
Much modern sculpture is marked by its 
offensive distortion of the human figure. 
There is no need to emphasise the Negroid 
element in music. The new architecture 
excels in the ugliness concrete can 
achieve. Some modern portraits suggest 
the mental deficient. 

I' conclude that no one can read the 
lessons of the Great War as history has 
written them during 15 years and fail to 
see that unless we can preserve peace an 
end of our civilisation is certain. 


OLIVER TWIST MUST 
NOT WANT MORE 
Ministry’s Low Standard For a 
Man’s Food 

The spirit of Mr Bumble apparently 
still reigns at our Ministry of Health. 

Our Oliver Twists must not ask 
for more, even if our leading medical 
authorities on nutrition declare it is 
necessary for them. 

A few weeks ago a committee' of the 
British Medical Association declared 
that the minimum needed to keep an 
average manual worker in health was 
3400 calories and 50 grammes of first- 
class protein. They set out diets on this 
basis and worked out their cost at 
5s rod a week. Housewives declared 
it impossible to keep well on such diets. 

The Ministry of Health, however, 
thought the doctors had been much too 
generous, and called together a com¬ 
mittee of their own which had reported 
two years ago that 3000 calories and 37 
grammes were enough. This committee 
denounced the medical report, and the 
Ministry, sent a circular to County 
Councils and Sanitary Authorities giving 
the lesser figures as the basis on which 
they should work for relief. 

It looks as if Oliver Twist will be 
getting even smaller helpings. 


A BAD START 
The Inspector and the Teacher 

Flow welcome is a gleam of humour 
in a solemn debate ! 

Mr A. II. Pickles, former Director of 
Education at Burnley, told a good story 
against himself at the National Union 
of Women Teachers Conference the 
other day. 

He said that an inspector found 
children kicking up a real disturbance 
in a classroom, and, going up to one 
lad, a little bigger than the rest, who 
seemed to be the head and front of the 
trouble, the inspector seized him by 
the scruff of the neck and threw him out. 

Then a little boy said, " Please, sir, 
you have got our teacher.” 

" And that,” said Mr Pickles, "was 
your humble servant! ” ■ . 


Too Many schools 
For Clerks? 

A Winchester View 

Have we too many schools, devised to 
produce clerks ? 

At the Conference of Educational 
Associations the other day Dr George 
Dyson, of Winchester College, said 
plainly that every school in this land, 
public or private, primary or secondary, 
spends most of its time producing clerks. 
As a consequence, he said, the child 
leaving school lias, to begin learning a 
trade, craft, or profession. 

He denounced the training of the 
mind by " words and ink,” arid said that 
mental education—was not enough. 
There must be training in arts and crafts 
to make useful creative beings, masters 
of all their faculties. Another notable 
saying was : 

‘'.We teach our boys to read and 
reproduce, to study and write, when 
what they will really have to do in the 
world is to observe, to act, and to make." 

We do not know whether Dr Dyson 
has observed that only one in three of our 
employed population is a productive 
worker, but such is the fact. If our 
people arc to make things, wc need not 
only education in science, arts, and crafts, 
but some sort of organisation to give 
them proper employment. 

We must all agree, however, that Dr 
Dyson’s words have weight. 

A FILM JOKE COMES TRUE 
The Rubber Refuge Post 

As the lorry crashed into the street 
refuge one of the guard posts on the kerb 
was seen to bend over and spring again 
to its normal position after the vehicle 
had passed. 

This is" not a description of a scene 
in (a-Mickey Mouse film cartoon ; it is 
what actually happened at Leicester the 
other day. Mr T. Wilkie, the city's 
public fighting engineer, has invented a 
refuge post made of rubber. The post, 
which bears a red electric warning light, 
was placed in position on an island refuge 
in a Leicester street and four times in 
one day a lorry crashed into it. Four 
times the post went down and sprang 
back to attention again, and still the 
fight was in working order. And the 
lorry was not damaged. 

Iron refuge posts cost about three 
pounds each, and on an average five are 
damaged each week in Leicester streets. 
So if the new Mickey Mouse post passes 
all its tests further editions of it are 
likely to replace all the iron refuge posts 
in the town. 


DISH THE CHOIRBOYS 
BROKE 

Umbrella Stand 3000 Years Old 

In the vestry of St Paul’s Church at 
Wimbledon were an umbrella stand and 
a wastepaper dish. Both were made of 
pottery, and the choirboys used to roll 
the dish along the floor until one day it 
got broken. 

Now the vicar has sent this rather 
odd-looking pottery to the British 
Museum, and the report on it has come 
as a great surprise. It appears that the 
choirboys had been playing with a 
dish nearly 3000 years old, and umbrellas 
had been dripping into a bowl of the 
same age. 

No one knows how the pottery found 
its way into the church, but it is thought 
it was given to a vicar about 50 years 
ago by someone who dug it up in the 
Surrey hills. There it must have lain 
ever since the Bronze Age, when it was 
lost by somebody who had come into 
Britain from the Swiss lakes. The 
British Museum has nothing quite like, 
it, so the bowl which the choirboys rolled 
about will bo kept as a .valued treasure. 

He Gave New Life To 
’ Fifty People 

” See Arthur Klee’s Heroes this week 


FLYING IN FOG 
The Wireless Mast Danger 
HOW IT MIGHT BE OVERCOME 

Flying and wireless are twins and each 
lias helped in the development of the 
other. 

The tragic accident to the Imperial 
Airways liner Apollo, which collided in 
a fog with one of the supports of a 
wireless mast in Belgium, reminds us 
that together they have produced new 
problems to he solved. 

Another plane flying near Berlin met 
with a similar accident. 

Side by side with the development of 
airways fresh obstacles have been raised 
to the skies in the shape of towering 
wireless masts. In England and Scotland 
they arc particularly numerous, the 
highest being at Rugby, where there are 
twelve masts, each 820 feet high, as well 
as numerous shorter ones supporting' 
directional wireless aerials. 

Thousands of Pylons 

At Davcntry, Moorside Edge, Falkirk, 
and Watchet there are masts 500 feet 
high, and there are several other stations 
having masts in the region of 200 feet.' 
There are also 26,000 pylons supporting 
4000 miles of cable for the electric grid, 
and while the vast majority of these are 
not' high enough to provide a serious 
menace to aeroplanes their presence is 
dangerous in the case of forced landings. 

Some of the grid towers, - however, 
rival the wireless masts in height, 
notably those at Higginsncux on the 
Forth, 340 feet; at Yoker near 
Renfrew, 275 feet; across the Ouse) 
298 feet; near Barking, 362 feet; and 
near Dagenham 487 feet. 

Most of the higher grid towers and 
wireless masts arc lighted at night as 
a warning to aircraft. But the real 
problem is foggy weather. ’ 

Neon and Wireless 

If the upper parts of all towers above 
a certain height were outlined with neon 
lights,which have certain fog-penetrating 
properties, the danger would perhaps be 
lessened. A big neon fight beacon lias 
just been erected at Rugby. 

Another scheme would be to allow 
none but machines equipped with wire¬ 
less to fly at night or in fog, and for 
every big obstruction to have its own 
transmission set sending out warning 
signals which planes would receive when 
coming within a certain distance. 

Bigger problems have been faced and 
overcome in the past, and it is certain 
that before many years are gone planes 
will be flying with safety in the densest 
of fogs. • 

DEAD LEAVES 
A Note From a Sick Room 

Among other lovely tiny treasures 
taken from Autumn’s heart where woods 
arc far from sound and trafficking, and 
sent to one who cannot go to seek them, 
came some brown skeleton leaves of 
tile holly. 

From their tiny frames every slued of 
their summer clothing has fallen away, 
leaving the gentlest filigree, which no 
human master worker could form from 
any material. 

Many times in childhood we all have 
seen these things, and hunted when quite 
small for such delights; but wc had 
forgotten the magic of so far-off an 
adventure as the first skeleton leaves we 
found until tlie post brought these. 

Now, while the great trees disclose the 
lovely tracery of their foundations, each 
tiniest leaf is obeying the same law. 

Blown upon the winds are these dead 
and finished remnants of a long past 
summer ; soon they will be drawn or 
trampled into the earth they sprang 
from; yet, even as they scatter, these 
tiny gems of Naturo reveal the very 
heart of Creation. The scaffoldings man 
builds arc not beautiful, but these in 
their-decay are more perfect and more 
lovely than our imaginings/ 
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Picture-News and Time Map Showing Events all over the World 



TIIE CRIMSON FAILS 
People living near Niagara were 
amaicd one morning to see that 
the Falls had turned almost 
blood-red. The phenomenon 
was probably due to a river-bed 
disturbance in the upper reaches. 
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A LAKE ONCE MORE 
A huge basin in the mountains 
near Fetch in Yugo-Slavia, said 
to have been a lake in the Ice 
Age, has suddenly become a lake 
again, water welling up from 
underground. 

■Q. 


A MONSTER OF OTHER DAYS 
Another mammoth in a perfect 
state of preservation has been 
found in Eastern Siberia. Dug 
out near Irkutsk this prehistoric 
monster had teeth weighing 35 
pounds and tusks seven feet long. 

---O- 


ESK1M0S AT PLAY 
In mid-winter the Eski¬ 
mos of Greenland spend 
most of their time visit¬ 
ing friends and dancing 
and singing to the beating 
of a drum, their only 
musical instrument. 


UNCOVERING TIIE PAST 
Archaeologists have uncovered 
hundreds of yards ot stone walls 
on the site of a town of the ancient 
Incas near Cuzco. The walls 
have been hidden for more than 
400 years. 



FEROCIOUS ELEPHANTS 
It is said that there are 
now more elephants in 
Tanganyika than for 20 
years past. Where con¬ 
siderable shooting has 
been necessary herds 
are becoming more 
ferocious. 


WEATHER EXTREMES 
In contrast to the long period of 
drought with which South Africa 
was afflicted storms of great 
violence have lately been experi¬ 
enced, railways being washed 
away in many places. 


A RARE RIRD 

Scientists have been seeking in 
Central Australia for a specimen 
of Australia's rarest bird, the 
night parrot. The bird, now 
almost extinct, was first found 
by a white man 80 years ago. 


WALTER OSBORNE’S VOW 
A Promise Made Among 
the Sharks 

Over fifty years ago Walter Osborne, 
an English sailor, fell overboard in the 
Indian Ocean. 

For four hours the sharks swam round 
him. He tore off first one garment and 
then another and threw it at them; gain¬ 
ing respite while they fought among 
themselves for each queer titbit. 

" If I am saved (thought he) I swear 
to God that I will do all in my power to 
help other people.” 

Shortly afterwards a boat picked him 
up naked just as the sharks were devour¬ 
ing his last bit of clothing. 

He finally settled in Ipswich, and when 
he died the other clay hundreds of poor 
people followed sadly behind his coffin. 
Walter Osborne had kept his vow. 


COOLING AN AEROPLANE 

Many aeroplanes when flying at great 
heights become very cold, but there are 
climates where, even in flight, they can 
be uncomfortably hot. 

A successful experiment has recently 
been carried out in cooling an aeroplane. 
By placing in the saloon a quantity of 
dry’ ice (frozen carbon dioxide gas) the 
temperature of the aeroplane is reduced 
from ioo to 6o Fahrenheit just prior 
to the embarkation of the passengers. 
The dry ice is then removed, and the 
passengers enter the cool aeroplane for 
their flight. 


THE BRAVE MAID OP 
BRUCKLEY FARM 

Miss Isabella Allan is only 17 but she 
has done a brave thing. 

She works at Bruckley Farm, between 
Cupar and St Andrews, Fife, where the 
other day a fire destroyed many of the 
farm buildings and killed 14 cattle. But 
67 beasts were saved by this brave girl, 
who rushed in and opened the door for 
the cattle so that they could escape. 


WILKIE’S BIBLE 
The Portraits on the Fly-Leaves 

There is no Bible in the world like 
one just presented to the Prime Minister. 

Once it belonged to Sir David Wilkie. 
In 1804 he was just the son of the 
parish minister of Cults in Fifeshire, 
and only '19. No one thought his 
work would hang in the National 
Gallery. No one would sit for him. 

Yet he was determined to paint 
Pitlassic Fair, and put in the crowd 
portraits of local characters whose 
rugged features lie admired. So he 
drew them in church, when they were 
thinking of other tilings, and thus the 
old farmers and shepherds live for ever 
on the fly-leaves of the Bible which 
made Wilkie’s drawing-book. 

Of course it is wrong to draw in 
church—unless you arc a genius. We 
are sure that the minister forgave his 
son when he saw Pitlassie Fair on canvas, 
and we are sure the Prime Minister, 
though lie loves a quiet Sunday, will 
forgive him too. 

THE MORE BOYS CLUBS 
THE BETTER 

The more Boys Clubs we have in 
England the happier it will be. 

The Duke of Gloucester has been 
having a busy time, for ho has been 
making a three-days tour of the boys 
clubs in Lancashire. So great has been 
the success of the movement that there 
are now X35 clubs in the county, and the 
royal visit has stirred up so much 
enthusiasm that there may soon be many 
more. It is hoped a county association 
will be formed, as this would link up 
the clubs and create new ones. 

Manchester, which has about 8000 boy 
members, and I.iverpo'ol, with 90 clubs 
and 9000 members, arc the chief centres 
of the movement. One of the clubs 
receives generous help from the boys of 
Manchester Grammar School. 


MORE MONEY IN USE 
A Very Good Sign 

In December the note issue of the 
Bank of England broke the record, the 
paper money issue reaching nearly 
4392,000,000. 

This is another excellent sign of 
recovering trade. There is no doubt 
the Christmas trade turnover was 
exceedingly satisfactory. 

Even more important is the fact 
that railway traffics are continuing to 
expand, 

In the first quarter of 1933 the goods 
traffic fell by £1,177,000 as compared 
with 1932. In the last quarter there 
was a rise of about the same figure. 


A MUSSOLINI IDEA 

In England nothing is commoner than 
to sec good land lying idle or badly 
cultivated. On the Continent many 
people would give much to possess what 
we neglect: 

In Italy the law enacts that if a man 
neglects his land it shall be given to 
others to use, and at Belloluogo two 
brothers have lately been held to neglect 
their farm of 800 acres and the land 
has been given to the local farming 
federation for better use. 

What we should like to see is a great 
deal of our waste land held in trust for 
the nation and given to our unemployed 
to use. 


AN EXPLOSION LONG AGO 

Astronomers in the Observatory on 
Mount Wilson are busy watching the 
star Nova Ophiochi Number 3. 

This star is so far from the Earth 
that anything which we see now must 
have happened thirty centuries ago. 

It seems that at about that distance 
of time this star blow up, and it can now 
be seen as of increased brilliancy. 


London’s busiest traffic centre is at 
Hyde Park Corner, where 81,857 passing 
vehicles have been counted in 12 hours. 


A GREAT TRAVELLER’S 
LAST JOURNEY 
Caroline Paget of the 
Victorian Era 

A great traveller of last century has 
come to her journey’s end. 

The story of Maria Caroline Paget’s 
life is one more proof that the average 
Victorian maiden did not faint at the 
sight of a mouse. Although rats 
swarmed over her bed when she stayed 
at rest-houses on a journey through 
Upper Burma she was undaunted. She 
and her friend, another doughty Vic¬ 
torian lady, had been warned against 
making the journey with only two 
servants, for the roads were infested 
with dacoits. " Nonsense,” she said. 
“ We shall get on all right; women 
always do.” 

Dangers there were many, and she had 
a thrilling adventure with a tiger; but 
she cheerfully endured hardship so that 
she might visit the famous ruby mines, 
studying trees and plants and the 
wonders of Nature on the way. 

Nearly 40 years ago she and her friend 
set out for the Tibetan border. They 
saw the great Lama monastery and were 
even allowed into the sacred treasure 
room. During the journey back they 
crossed passes 18,000 and 17,000 feet 
high and suffered greatly from cold. 

Mrs Paget was one of tlie first women 
members of the Royal Geographical 
Society. 


PRAYER FOR A BURGLAR 

An unusual prayer was offered up in 
a London church not long ago. 

“ Let us pray,” said the Vicar, ” for 
the burglar who stole our church plate 
18 months ago and has now returned it.” 

An unusual prayer, for, alas 1 few 
churches see their stolen plate again. 
But we remember the joy in heaven 
over one sinner that repenteth and are 
thankful to the repentant thief. 
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Is There An Air Route 
To Peace? 

t is over thirty years since 
Orville Wright, on Decem¬ 
ber 17, 1903, succeeded in keep¬ 
ing a flying-machine in the air 
for—twelve seconds! 

After thirty years, with flying- 
machines so well known that we 
hardly turn our heads to look 
at them, a very remarkable 
letter on the subject has been 
written by the well-known sur¬ 
geon Mr H. S. Souttar. 

Mr Souttar recently returned 
from a flight to India, where he 
went to perform an urgent opera¬ 
tion on a princess of Nepal. 
Going out, his plane had to refuel 
30 times in its 12,000-mile jour¬ 
ney, and he was greatly impressed 
by the spirit of aviators every¬ 
where he went. He speaks of a 
Spirit of the Air. What is that? 

It is that the common needs, 
the dangers, the facilities of the 
Flying-Man have already created 
a Fraternity of the Air, a brother¬ 
hood inspired by common interest 
and common emulation. 

Because of this, it is suggested, 
we are to place hope in flying 
as making for the peace of the 
world. It is to render inter¬ 
national barriers futile, to make 
the nations acquainted with each 
other, to expose the follies of iso¬ 
lation which prevent us making 
lull use of a world, civilisation. 

But can aviation create friend¬ 
ship while the aeroplane itself is 
mainly put before us as a thing 
of offence and war ? 

It is undoubtedly true that the 
airmen of. all nations respect 
each other. They are fine 
fellows, wherever we see them, 
the men who pilot the world’s 
aircraft. They entertain no com¬ 
mon animosity but a common 
friendliness. It may well be that, 
as flying grows, this fraternity 
will remain ; but more probably 
the feeling of fear will grow. 

Real commercial aviation does 
not yet exist, for in all countries 
heavy subsidies are paid to the 
aviation companies to keep them 
going. This is done, as we all 
know, for war purposes, and 
even our own manufacturers, we 
regret to see, supply bombers 
to any country wanting them. 

What we have to do is to 
create in the world the conditions 
of justice. That done, ships and 
aeroplanes alike will be univer¬ 
sally regarded as friends, for 
unjust boundaries and depriva¬ 
tions will not exist to make their 
comings and goings matters of 
suspicion and deceit. What we 
have to do is to change the 
spirit of hate in the world to one 
of love and friendliness ; and it is 
not impossible, for in private life 
it has been done every day and 
every hour for nearly 2000 years. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

a’ ova the hidden waters of the ancient Riuer 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



The Storm Trooper Says So 

Tins is what Germany is told by 
Captain Roehm, Chief of Staff 
of the Storm Troopers : 

Almost the whole youth of England 
is not only dad in uniforms which 
resemble those of their armies in cut 
and colour, but they are formed into 
active and reserve military forces and 
frequently equipped with arms for war 
service. 

It will be hard for us to recognise 
our country, but we have it on the 
authority of the Storm Trooper Chief 
that it is so. 

' © 

60,000 Hours 

There were sixty thousand hours of 
Broadcasting last year. 

Most of them were splendid and 
reflect high credit on all concerned; 
but we still wonder why some of the 
rubbish was broadcast, who thought it 
out, and wiry some of the broadcasters 
are allowed to use vulgar words which 
only get into our homes in this way. 

© 

Thank You, M. Morand 

We start the New Year with a light heart 
after reading what Paul Morand the French¬ 
man has been saying about us. 

J would finally like to give thanks: 

That the English have known how 
to use money, and have not let money 
use them ; that they do not-bear their 
hand on their heart, hut their heart in 
their hand ; that they grow old with¬ 
out wrinkles, with the eyes of children, 
with that suppleness got from sport 
and without the contraction born of 
athleticism ; that they are the oldest 
free men in the world, and that, in 
spite of it, they know how to say 
thank you; that they seldom pay 
compliments, but are never rude; 
that it is all the same to them if they 
are not up to date ... and that they 
have accomplished that masterpiece 
that is called London. 

© 

Monsters That Were Not 

s for ourselves we do not believe 
in the Locli Ness monster, but 
it is giving the sensation papers a 
very good time. 

■ Professor J. H. Orton usefully 
reminds us how even a naturalist 
may perceive a monstrous object 
where none exists. 

At Morccambe Bay lie saw what 
appeared to be a stranded boat as big 
as the side of a house, but he investi¬ 
gated and found it to be only a fish- 
box measuring two feet. He has 
known a seagull resting on the sand 
a mile away to look like a man. 

Once spread the story of a monster 
and a hundred people will honestly 
believe and declare they have seen it. 

We wonder if anyone Iras calculated 
the length of the Loch Ness monster 
formed by adding together all the 
articles and news items that have been 
printed about it 1 


Never Ill 

ffilE was never ill, writes a friend of 
Mrs G. E. Jclf, who has died after 
nearly three years of painful illness. 

Her body was ill, but she herself 
was not aged, or weakened, or 
darkened by the long pain. It is a 
wonderful epitaph : She was never ill. 
© 

A Short Talk at a Hunt 

We note that the master of a Hunt has been 
giving a short talk to children at a Meet. 
Perhaps we may give another. 

JMttle Children, Be kind to animals. 

Remember that it is one of the ■ 
most cherished things of the English 
spirit to allow no creature to suffer pain 
to give us pleasure. Above all, re¬ 
member that it is the fine mark of an 
English gentleman that he is sensitive 
to wounding the feelings of the 
humblest of those who share the world 
with him. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

jVTodern writers have plenty of courage. 
Like their books in bold type. 

£3 

Reindeer milk is delivered in Alaska 
in frozen blocks. With ice cream. 
B 

I'm a great believer in putting some¬ 
thing away for a rainy day, observes 
an M.P. In 
this climate it; 
is wiser to keep 
it handy. 

B 

JTasy-going 
people make 
thebest guests. 
They go easily. 

B 

To a corre¬ 
spondent : 
The bus num¬ 
ber is not at 
the side where 
everybody 
tucked away 


Peter Puck 
Wants To Know 



If lofty minds take 
up new ideas 


looks; you 
at the back. 


will find it 


B 


A man boasts that his business goes like 
clockwork. Yet he doesn’t want to 
wind it up. 

B 

T'iie suggestion has been made that a 
bald head is a sign of brains. But 
there is nothing in it. 

B 

'I'iie bravest are always the tendcrest, 
we are told. After the fight ? 


© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 

Tast year was the sunniest year of this 
century, with 1759 sunny hours. 

p lady has left £100 to buy buns 
for Tettenhall Woods school¬ 
children at Wolverhampton on Empire 
Day. 

Two flags captured in the Boer 
War have been returned from 
Windsor Castle to South Africa, 
JUST •AN IDEA 
It is as important to shut the door of 
our thinking to wrong thoughts as to 
shut the door of our houses to thieves'. 


Shall We Talk To Mars ? 

By Marjorie Wilson 

In these days it is often thought possible 
that men may use wireless to talk to Mars, 
of which planet Sir James Jeans has been 
talking to children at the Royal Institution. 

Cucii wonders has our old Earth 
^ known of late, 

So penetrating has her knowledge 
grown, 

It may be now she stands beside 
the gate 

Which opens into tracts of worlds 
unknown ; 

pOR she has learned to bridge the 
lonely skies, 

The desert lands, the seas, till 
face to face 

Far peoples look into each other's 
eyes. 

. So through the hundred million 
miles of space 

Which spreads between old 
Earth and those old stars, 
Yet may she probe till, yielding 
to her plan, 

Thrilling, she’ll hear from and 
will answer Mars ; 

For ever an explorer's heart has 
man. 

He is a traveller who, from far 
away, 

Has sighted land not yet within 
his ken, 

With shores that beckon and 
which seem to say 

I have relation with the sons of 
men. 

£^Nd, should he gain it, will 

II - ' strange beings give 

Him knowledge that he lacks ? 

Will his old load 
Seem wrong to them ? Will they 
have learned to live, 

And tell him why, and when, he 
missed the road ? 

J-{ave they found true the 
hidden simple things ? 

Do they know laughter and joy’s 
holy way ? 

And hear the beat of beauty’s 
sweet, soft wings ? 

Will they stoop down and lift 
him to their day ? 

© 

A Prayer For Those Who Fly 

Almighty God, who makest the 
clouds Thy chariot and walkest on 
the wings of the wind, uphold with 
Thy protecting arm those who leave 
land and water to travel through the 
air, and give them at all times that 
confidence, support, and surety which 
come from a knowledge of Thee, 
who art above all and in all and 
through all. 

© 

My Need 

A little villa set about with mimosa 
and orange trees; 

A little music ; 

A little reading of the poets; 

A little dreaming at the close of day; 
The pleasant consciousness of friends 
if one wanted them ; 

A little sitting in the sun and watch¬ 
ing the young people weaving the 
coloured web of their destinies. 

Ethel Manniu 

© 

Isn’t it always the most difficult 
thing in life for one human being to 
understand another ? 
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C.N.’s C.B.E. 

COMMANDER DAISY 
BATES OF THE EMPIRE 

The Lady at Her Tent Whom 
the King Has Honoured 

A GENERATION ALONE 

Almost unnoticed at the end of the 
Honours List, yet standing out for the 
C.N. above all others, was the name of 
Mrs Daisy Bates. ' 

No explanation of why she is awarded 
the C.B.E. is necessary to C.N. readers. 
For ten years she has been writing to us 
from Australia, so that it seems almost 
like the C.N.’s own C.B.E., and we 
rejoice to know that this lifetime of 
valuable service has been officially 
recognised at last. We have been for 
many years trying to make it known. 

The C.B.E. is a wonderfully fitting 
award in her case, for there can be no 
finer representative of the British Empire 
than this brave woman living alone 
in her tent on the very edge of the 
Empire's civilisation, facing hardship, 
privation, and utter solitude in the 
determination to see justice done to the 
most helpless of all the Empire’s children, 
the Aborigines of Australia. 

A Dying Race 

She found that she could help these 
primitive people best by living among 
them. She knew that some of the tribes 
were cannibals, but she had no fear. 
She knows that these poor people are a 
dying race, but that docs not lessen the 
importance to her of casing a Present 
which may have no Future. She is 
waiting for them when they come out 
of the wilderness of the Great Central 
Plain of Australia into what they may 
think is the Promised Land, though it 
holds no promise for such as these, i 

There is nothing sentimental about 
Mrs Bates. She sees things as they 
are, accepts what cannot be helped, and 
goes quietly on from day to day doing 
the little that will help. She is to these 
primitive people like a majestic firm- 
rooted tree in a parched land. 

Carting Water a Mile 

Kabbarli, they call her, Kabbarli the 
Grandmother, who speaks their lan¬ 
guage, feeds them, teaches them, and 
nurses them when they are ill; They 
have told her their legends, they have 
initiated her into their secrets, she has 
attended ceremonies where none of their 
own women might appear. She has in 
her tent enough material to leave the 
world an intimate knowledge of this 
race when it has died out. She alone 
can do it; but it cannot be done in 
a tent, and what time is left from 
carting water a mile from the nearest 
source, and all the other ceaseless work 
of camp life, must be spent in turning 
her pen toward the task of keeping 
herself and replenishing her stores for 
her primitive guests. How ardently we 
wish that a pension went with the 
C.B.E,, or that the Carnegie Trust could 
set her free to put her work on record. 

Guest of the Government 

It is only a few months ago since the 
Australian Government wrote asking 
Mrs Bates to go to Canberra to give 
advice on certain matters concerning the 
Aborigines, for whoso welfare the State 
Governments have not been negligent. 
For three weeks she was the guest of 
the Government. For three weeks she 
savoured the life which she had sacri¬ 
ficed. She talked with her own kind ; 
she slept in a proper bed; she was 
waited on, and once again she hoard 
church bells. Her greatest joy, she wrote 
to us, was in the early morning service 
in a little church which might have come 
straight out of an English village. 

Then she went back to her tent. We 
love to think of the arrival there of the 
letter which told her that her name was 
inscribed on the Roll of Commanders of 
the British Empire. Commander she 
now is ; for 34 years she has been one 
of the Empire’s most faithful servants. 


One of our wise men, Professor Gilbert 
Murray, has been looking round, and tells us 
what lie thinks of Civilisation as it is. This 
'is what he called our civilisation in speaking 
to the Historical Association the other day. 

A civilisation shaken by the effects 
of a great war, crying out for peace 
and concord, making treaty after treaty 
for cooperation and the peaceful settle¬ 
ment of disputes, yet spending greater 
and greater sums out of its sinking 
revenues on preparations for war ; 

A civilisation full of humane ideas 
and scientific knowledge about politics 
and government, yet pierced by savage 
discontent and in places brutally mis¬ 
governed ; 

Wealthy, yet full of extreme poverty ; 
Enlightened, but bristling with fashion¬ 
able superstitions; 


600 CENTENARIANS ? 
Long Life Increasing 

Records show conclusively that the 
span of life is increasing in our hygienic 
age, and the numben of centenarians in 
our-population must now be very large, 
probably some 600. 

Mr C. B. Gabb makes a careful survey 
of the obituary notices in The Times, and 
tells us that in 1933 they recorded the 
deaths of 20 centenarians and of 475 
persons aged 90 years and over. 

Women, as has been often noted, live 
longer than men. Of the 475 persons 
as many as 315 were women. Of the 20 
centenarians only one was a man I 

If 20 centenarians die in a single year, 
it may perhaps bo estimated that about 
600 are living, but it must be admitted 
that this is guess work. 


Brilliant in art and science, and 
philosophy, yet somehow haunted by 
indefinite depression and no longer 
confident in its own strength or its own 
value ; 

Eager to spread its culture over new 
populations who are pining for it, both 
at home and abroad, yet feeling that 
culture wither and lose vitality as it 
spreads ; 

Newly conscious of the whole world 
as the true area of its interests and 
object of its loyalty, yet unable to 
escape from the stupidest and most 
unprincipled nationalism; 

A civilisation in which, amid many 
revolutions and varieties of social 
structure, the nobler elements seem 
to lie at the mercy of the lower, and 
Homo Sapiens cannot control his fate. 


WE ARE NOT STORING 
MUNITIONS 

We hope all foreign newspapers will 
print the exposure by Mr William Taylor, 
a Past President of the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers, of the political 
cry that British armament firms are 
working overtime on munitions. 

As Mr Taylor says, what must be the 
effect abroad of the dissemination of such 
false news ? It can only be to cause 
others to believe it necessary to pile up 
arms, Such statements disgrace those 
who make them, and they should be 
punishable. 

In the. plainest possible words, it is 
wholly untrue that this country is produc¬ 
ing any but very small quantities of muni¬ 
tions. It is quite true that British arms 
have been drastically reduced since the war. 


ON, ROOSEVELT, ON! 

THE PACE QUICKENS IN 
AMERICA 

A Reformer’s Budget 
Astonishes the World 

2000-MILLION-POUND LOAN 

Amazing is the only word which can 
be used for the triumph of Mr Roosevelt 
when he met Congress the other day. 

Here was the cripple with the 
courageous heart firing the Parliament 
of a crippled land with the enthusiasm 
of his own undaunted spirit. They 
rose' as one man and cheered him. 
. Whether he succeeds or not in the end 
he has accomplished . greater things 
than any other world leader of our day. 
We have no man like him, or we should 
soon be prosperous again. 

Shepherd of His People 

He is the best kind of Dictator, the 
shepherd of his people who is not afraid 
to lead them over stony places in order 
that they may at last attain the rich 
fields of prosperity. He is revolution¬ 
ising America with the will of the people, 
and not by force, the way chosen by 
Signor Mussolini and Herr Hitler. 

The outstanding feature of flic 
Roosevelt programme has been its 
daring and disregard of vested interests. 
No reformer has tried to do so much in 
so short a time. Failures have not 
daunted him, but have encouraged him 
to strike out on a fresh track; and it 
cannot be gainsaid that he is succeeding 
in his great advance against the enemy 
which had America in its grip when 
he entered White House. 

At that time all was disillusion, and 
fear reigned in the hearts of rich and 
poor alike. Farmers and industrialists 
were bankrupt, and banks were closing 
their doors, from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic. Today farmers arc looking 
forward to the future with courage, 
workers are receiving higher wages and 
working sliortcr hours, the frozen credits 
of banks are being thawed and used. 

A Noble Example 

There are fewer idle men, and groat 
public works are being established to give 
more work. The very energy America 
is throwing into this task will bring 
the day of world prosperity nearer. 
President Roosevelt has set a noble 
example to the Governments of all other 
nations, and we commend it to our own 
Government, which loves to be con¬ 
sidered National but leaves the public 
to settle unemployment for themselves. 

President Roosevelt is undoubtedly 
carrying his people with him, for when 
he preaches recovery he does not mean 
a return to the old vicious circle of good 
years following bad ones, and bad years 
recurring. The line ho is following goes 
off at a tangent on which there may be 
a permanent reconstruction of the whole 
economic system of America. He declares 
that he does not wish to save anything 
that is wasteful or harmful to society. 

A Profitable Investment 

He has abolished child labour. lie 
refuses to countenance the building up 
of industrial plant beyond the limits 
required. In future the State is to 
protect its citizens from exploitation 
by the owners of natural monopolies, 
and speculation with other people’s 
money is to be suppressed. 

America is a naturally rich country, 
so rich that in the ten years after the 
war she was able to repay nearly 
£2000,000,000 of her war debt. Mr 
Roosevelt lias returned to war-time 
finance in the battle he is waging, and 
instead of balancing the Budget this 
year or next, he is planning for a deficit 
of about £1,800,000, so that the National 
Debt of America will reach a figure of 
£6500,000,000, which is nearly equal 
to ours, lie is certain, however, that the 
credit of his Government will enable 
this vast sum to be raised, and lie regards 
it as an investment which will bring in 
real profits even before he leaves office. 


ELEPHANT GOES LOGGING AT WH1PSNADE 



A trunk for a trunk 



Dixie, the Whipsnadc elephant which gives children rides in the summer, earns her living in 
tho winter by helping the keepers to remove trees that have been felled. 
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LIFE IS BETTER 
IN UGANDA 

370 BABIES LIVE INSTEAD 
OF DYING 

The Doctor and the Matron 
Look Back After a Generation 

YESTERDAY AND TODAY 

Nearly 40 years ago a party of mis¬ 
sionaries tramped 850 miles from the 
East African Coast to Kampala in 
Uganda. 

Travelling in Africa in thoso days 
was not as easy or as safe as it is now, 
and the missionaries had many ad¬ 
ventures. One of their number'was a . 
young doctor just qualified at St 
Bartholomew’s, His name was Albert 
Cook. Another , was a young, nursing 
sister from Guy’s named Kate Timpson. 
A Start in An Old Smithy 

They started their medical work at 
Kampala in what had been a smithy. 
Dr Cook used a cainp bed for an operat¬ 
ing-table and sterilised his instruments in 
a saucepan. In the following year he 
was’able to. open hr hospital with reed 
walls, a thatched roof, and a mud floor. 
In its place today beautiful buildings 
stand on Namirembc Hill, with large 
airy wards, electric lighting, an up-to- 
date operating theatre. X-ray apparatus, 
and all modern equipment. Thousands 
of patients visit the now famous 
Namirembc Hospital every year, many 
travelling long distances for treatment. 

Dr Cook’s reputation as a healer soon 
spread into many parts of Africa.- He 
became the highest authority on all 
medical matters in Uganda and the 
recognised consultant of the Govern¬ 
ment hospitals in the Protectorate. 
Eighteen months ago he was knighted 
for his long and devoted services. 

And what about Miss Timpson ? 
Well, of course, she married Dr Cook, 
and for more than twenty years was 
matron of liis hospital. During that 
time she was. much distressed by the 
great number of African babies who died 
because their mothers had not been 
taught how to look after them, and 
twelve years ago she .gave lip. her work 
as matron and started to organise a 
Welfare Service. 

African Women Nurses 

Today there are more than thirty 
Welfare Centres dotted about Uganda, 
with African women from a Central 
Training School as nurses. Instead of 
'500 babies dying out of every thousand 
born the numbers are now down to 
130. That is still bad enough, but no 
more than in some English towns, 
and the numbers are steadily decreasing; 
and in any case 370 babies in 1000 now 
live instead of dying. 

Now Sir Albert and Lady Cook arc 
retiring. Fortunately for Uganda, they 
have decided to remain there after their 
retirement, and no doubt their help will 
still be available for all who need it. 
They will live in a cottage given them 
by the Queen Mother of Uganda, on a 
hill near Namirembe, close to the scene 
of their 38 years work together. 


UNCLE 

Mr Uncle and his wife have been on 
their annual visit to the' National 
Institute for the Blind, taking with them 
this year £10 16s 2d. 

It may not seem a big sum, but it 
takes a lot of pennies and halfpennies 
to make it. Every Christmas-time Mr 
Uncle, who is a pawnbroker near 
London’s Tower Bridge, puts a bowl on 
his counter and his clients put in what 
they can, rarely more than a penny or a 
halfpenny, for one does not go to Uncle’s 
unless one is very hard-lip. 

This open till is there for anybody to 
rob, but everyone knows Uncle’s bowl 
for Blind Babies and nobody would take 
a penny from it. 


The Realm of the Engineer 



The Lift Bridge—This new bridge over the Tees, which Is to be opened next month, has a 
rising centre span to allow the passage of ships. 



A Forest of Steel—Ten-ton hammer-head Turbine Gear-Wheel—A vast piece of 

cranes In a shipyard at Birkenhoad. machinery stopped for adjustments. 


ONE WAY OUT OF 
OUR PROBLEMS 
Lord Tavistock’s Solution 

A LITTLE BOOK TO SET 
US THINKING 

Books and pamphlets innumerable 
have been written on the economic 
problems of the world during the past 
few years. 

One of these we have been looking at 
is. by the Marquess of Tavistock; it is 
called Poverty and Overtaxation—The 
Way Out. 

In this concisely written little book 
the marquess brings forward a new solu¬ 
tion for our difficulties, and ifht would 
work it would abolish entirely the tre¬ 
mendous problems of unemployment 
and poverty. Lord Tavistock ascribes 
our present difficulties to the freedom of 
our banks to make profits out of cheque 
money created by themselves during 
and since the war; to abnormal expendi¬ 
ture on goods before they, are sold; and 
to the maintenance of the unemployed 
out of their own savings and out of 
national taxation. 

■ . He advocates the prohibition of the 
buying and selling of sterling by banks 
and financial houses ; the restriction of 
the right to create new cheque money to 
a State Bank which would grant loans 
free of interest to established manu¬ 
facturers ; the abolition of the gold 
standard in favour of a goods standard ; 
and the payment of National Dividends 
to every citizen to enable all to purchase 
freely the goods which modern machinery 
provides. Lord Tavistock also advocates 
a regulation by the State of the price at 
which manufacturers should sell their 
goods. 

-f WAR’S REWARDS 
Starving Heroine of Innsbruck 

In Innsbruck, the lovely little Tyrolese 
town, a heroine of the war is starving. 

Such is the end to the romantic story 
of Victoria Saus, who was known 
throughout Austria as the Girl of Spjngcs 
and received the silver medal for valour. 

Fired by patriotic enthusiasm for her 
country’s cause, this girl, then only x6, 
presented herself in the second year of 
the war to the military authorities and 
begged to join up as a volunteer. After 
some hesitation permission was given, 
and, disguised as a man, she joined her 
father in the trenches. She was the only 
Austrian woman who fought there. 

Two years she was at the front and 
then a fragment of Italian shell struck 
her. . One leg had to be amputated, and 
for three years she lingered in the Vienna 
hospitals. 

At,last, the war over, she limped back 
to the Southern Tyrol, which had then 
become Italian territory. The Italians 
would not help her and the Austrians 
could not, so she moved on again, this 
time to Innsbruck, to find work,' 

So the end of all the heroism and all 
the suffering for this poor maimed 
woman is that she has to beg her bread. 
Such are the rewards of War. 

THE OLD BELL-RINGER 
Frederick Cryer of Selby Abbey 

When the hells of Selby Abbey rang 
out the Old Year and rang in 1934 they 
were conducted by a remarkable man, 

Mr Frederick Cryer is nearly 75, and 
for over 50 years lxc lias taken part in 
ringing this peal of bells on New Year's 
Eve. Ho was"X2 when he started. 

More than a hundred ringers have 
been trained for Selby Abbey by this 
old man, who can still toll the biggest 
bell in the tower. It was he who led the 
team of ringers which toured Yorkshire 
after the disastrous abbey fire,of 1906; 
when all eight bells were destroyed. 
Mr Cryer and his men raised /300 for 
replacing them. 
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A CLEVER 
TELEPHONE IDEA 

But Why Not Cheaper? 

LIMITED USE OF THE DEAREST 
THING IN ENGLAND 

Our telephone service is much too 
expensive for a State that prides itself 
on efficiency. 

Any Swiss peasant can afford a 
telephone, but there arc thousands of 
professional people and small, shop¬ 
keepers in England who cannot. The 
Post Office, the most prosperous business 
concern in the country, has still to 
learn one of the greatest of all lessons in 
business—that, success is in numbers. 
As it is, the telephone is perhaps the 
most expensive luxury in England. 

A slight effort is to be made this year 
to extend the service to people who will 
not make many calls but will be glad of 
the convenience ; but we are astonished 
at the trifling reduction in the rent, for 
so restricted a use. A group service 
is to be instituted by which eight sub¬ 
scribers may share a telephone ‘ pole 
from which two pairs of lines will run 
to the nearest exchange, These sub¬ 
scribers will not be able to telephone to 
each other, nor will they be able to send 
or receive a call when any other member 
of the group is using his instrument. 
They will be charged a little less than 
ordinary subscribers who have the ex¬ 
clusive use of a line to the exchange. 

Engineering Genius 

This new service has been made 
possible by the genius of Post Office 
engineers, who have invented a simple 
elcctro-magnctic device which will be 
fixed on each group’s pole in an air¬ 
tight container. The apparatus can be 
operated without accumulators or any 
other local power supply, the wires i 
from the exchange supplying the 
necessary energy for working it. It will 
select the individual wire leading to the 
house of the group subscriber, eliminat¬ 
ing all the rest so that their bells will 
not ring, and it will also prevent them 
from ringing the exchange when their 
neighbour is speaking. 

The engineers are to be heartily con¬ 
gratulated on their invention, and we 
wish the commercial heads of the Post 
Office were half as clever in making the 
telephone cheap. 

WITH THE AIR MINISTER 
IN THE CLOUDS 
A Note From the Plane 

By Lady Mniri Stewart 

Lady Maivi Stewart, the young daughter of 
our Minister for Air, has been, flying .with 
Lord and Lady Londonderry to Cairo, and 
sends us this note from the clouds somewhere 
between Brindisi and Athens. 

Cleaving through the waters of the 
Adriatic Sea we rose ; higher and higher. 
The still sea beyond, glittering as a 
mass of diamonds and sapphires, looked 
so very lovely with no land in sight. 

Wc flew past Corfu, where there were 
a few .air-pockets, causing the great 
plane to lurch over with the wind 
blowing front behind. From the Gulf 
of Corinth wo flew up to Athens, seeing 
the Acropolis from the plane as it showed 
up against'tlic mountain behind. 

We banked, and gradually became 
lower and lower ; and then w r e skimmed 
along very quickly as wo sat, gently on 
the water, the wet spray, rushing on 
our windows. The moorings were at¬ 
tached, and the little boat plugged .up 
alongside as the great plane was left in 
a restful atmosphere. 

STOPPING THEIR PENSIONS 

More than three hundred years ago 
the reigning King of Spain, ruler also 
of Mexico, endowed the descendants of 
the Aztec Emperor Montezuma with 
pensions for ever. . 

The Mexican Government has now 
decided that this must be stopped. 


News Pictures of the Week 



Schoolboy Chess—A study In concentration by one of the competitors In a chess 
tournament for boys of Brighton and Hove. 



Working Under Water—In the Navy diving school at Whale Island, Portsmouth, men 
learn to use various tools while submerged In a big tank. Here is a diver sawing wood. 



Pantomime Rehearsal—A pupil of a London school of dancing puts on her shoes. 


LORD LOTHIAN’S 
TALK TO BOYS 

PUBLIC SCHOOL TOUR 
TO INDIA 

What They Will See and 
What They Should Know 

“GO ON” AND “COME ON” 

A party of twenty public school boys is on 
its way to India under the auspices- of the 
School Empire-Tour Committee, and Lord 
Lothian, one of our authorities on India, said 
goodbye to them in an admirable little speech. 

Lord Lothian said lie wished to leave 
with the boys one or two leading ideas 
about India which they ought to have in 
mind when travelling there. 

The Indian problem was in the melting- 
pot. They had read, no doubt, a great 
deal about the old India and about Clive 
and Warren Hastings and about great 
administrators like Lord Curzon. They 
ought to,feel a legitimate pride in what 
was done in India by Great Britain in 
the past. The problem of India began 
with the famous minute of Lord Mac¬ 
aulay, almost exactly ioo years ago, 
in which he discussed through what 
medium education ought to be advanced 
in India and decided on English. 
100,000 Students 

There were in the universities of India 
no fewer than 100,000 students, or twice 
as many as in England, and they were 
being brought up with exactly the same 
literature as the students of our own 
universities. There was also in India 
a ubiquitous and all-pervading Press, 
and there was broadcasting. 

The Indian villager, who 20 years 
ago knew nothing and cared nothing 
about anything outside his village, was 
beginning to.realise that he was linked 
up with world prices and other influences. 
Forty-three per cent of the Indian 
Civil Service consisted of Indians, and a 
beginning was even being made in the 
Indianisation of the Indian Army. The 
central problem now in India was how 
to accommodate the old law and order, 
and so on, with the movement for self- 
government and Indian nationality, 
which was also very lai‘gely the creation 
of the educational system of this country. 

Old and New in Leadership 

They would find everyone in India 
talking about this problem. He wanted 
them to think about it themselves and 
to do so without any preconceived ideas. 
They should try to see a certain number 
of the leaders of Indian opinion as well 
as the leaders of British opinion. They 
would then begin to understand some¬ 
thing of the great problem that rested on 
the shoulders of the statesmen of this 
country and in which they 'themselves 
might one day have to take a'part. 

Leadership in the old days could be 
summed up as the capacity to say " Go 
on ’ ’ and getting other people' to do as 
one thought right. In the modem 
world, with its democracy, the voting 
machine, the Press, and wireless, it was 
a nobler leadership-—the capacity to 
say. “Come bn" and getting other 
people to follow. 

Boasting and Prayer 

Lord Milner once told him that when 
he looked over the Empire, with the 
innumerable people living within it, 
most of them simple people without any 
understanding of the difficulties of the 
•world, and the fortunes of whose children 
then depended on a very few people in 
London, he did not feel inclined to 
boast of the Empire and its glories, but 
to go into a corner and pray that lie 
might be given light and understanding 
to discharge the terrific responsibility 
placed on him. 

“ I hope,” said Lord Lothian,/' that 
you boys will help to keep this country 
in the place it has occupied in the 
world as one of the leaders of mankind." 
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OUR FILMS 

MORE BRITISH BEING 
SHOWN 

The Lack of Common Sense 
at the Kinema 

ADULT ONLY FILMS SHOWN 
TO CHILDREN 

Last year British films made a 
further advance. All films have to be 
registered with the Board of Trade, and 
we therefore get full details. Five years 
ago British films had a length of 789,000 
feet, while the foreign films registered for 
use here measured 4,929,000 feet. 

In 1933 the British figure advanced to 
1,202,000 feet, while the American films 
measured 3,773,000 feet. More import¬ 
ant, it is to note that there was a striking 
British technical advance in the period. 
Some British films are now skilfully 
photographed and intelligently pro¬ 
duced, which is a great thing to say in 
the film world, the stupidest world in 
existence. 

Why Not Shakespeare? 

It is impossible, however, to pro¬ 
nounce a favourable verdict upon 
British film production as a whole. At 
its worst the British vulgar film even 
outbids the American variety in inanity, 
which is an achievement in itself but 
hardly one to bo proud of. 

British literature is less neglected by 
the film producers, but no one yet has 
boldly put Shakespeare on the screen. 
Why not ? The frequent change of 
scene in Shakespeare’s plays, so difficult 
to deal with on the stage, lends itself to 
screen work, while the costumes and 
pageantry offer great opportunities to 
the producers. As for the lines them¬ 
selves, they need only to be put in the 
right mouths, and of these we have many. 

Wc continue to allow American film 
producers to deal with our literature. 
The American Alice in Wonderland is 
merely dull, and stupid with its Ameri¬ 
canisms.; It is deprived of much that 
Carroll wrote, while much new material 
is added that is no fun at all. We feel 
very sorry for poor Alice in her American 
Wonderland. As for the well-meaning 
but mistaken producer, perhaps the less 
said the better! 

Censor, Please Note 

Where so much is stupid in the 
kinema world it seems needless to pick 
out one example of lack of common 
sense, but our attention has been called 
to a matter which is more than senseless 
and is harmful to public welfare. It lias 
become a habit to pass certain films for 
children and others for adults only, but 
will it be believed that the other day, in 
a theatre crowded with children waiting 
to see Alice, a particularly vulgar film 
for adults only was thrown on the screen 
to the disgust and perplexity of many of 
those present. 

If our film showmen cannot manage 
these things better the so-called censor¬ 
ship is useless, and the C.N. invites the 
attention of Mr Shortt, K.C., the censor, 
to this matter. 


GREAT LITTLE GOFF 

William Edward Goff has just proved 
afresh the old saying that the best goods 
are wrapped in the smallest parcels. 

He is 16, but small in height and 
build for his age, we are told, But 
when a farmer was attacked by a 
furious bull Goff went to the rescue. 
There was the man, lying on the ground, 
bleeding from his wounds : a terrible 
sight which might have sent the lad 
shouting for help. Instead he rushed 
at the bull, striking it on the head with 
a farm .implement, and beating it off 
so that the farmer could crawl to safety. 

For this very plucky rescue he has 
been awarded the Edward Modal. We 
congratulate Cheshire on its great 
little son. 


A GOOD START 
FOR 1934 

BETTER BUSINESS ON 
OUR RAILWAYS 4 

Cheaper Fares and Reviving 
Trade Help Traffic 

RISING RECEIPTS 

There is a great hope for the future 
of our railways this year, for they have 
j ust managed to turn the corner of a 
serious decline in their annual receipts. 

This revival is the more encouraging 
as until 1933 was halfway through the 
fall in traffic continued. There was 
indeed a deficit of £3,600,000 on the 
first six months. But so great an im¬ 
provement occurred in the last half of 
1933, in both goods and passenger 
traffic, that the year ended with 
,£300,000 more gross receipts than was 
shown in 1932. 

We have a long way to go before 
we get back to the total of 1929, which 
was £180,000,000, against last year’s 
£143,000,000; but even this difference 
is not so great as it looks, as there have 
been savings in expenses, and the net 
figures, when they are produced, will 
make this comparison more favourable 

There is no doubt the fine summer and 
the pcnny-a-mtle fares have had much 
to do with the increased receipts, but 
there has been a big increase in the 
goods traffic of the L N E R system, 
which depends more for its prosperity 
on goods than on people. In only one 
of the group was there still a deficit, the 
L M S, whose mineral traffic decreased 
by over £500,000. 

Our railways are a barometer of our 
trade, and the glass is rising. 

THE LOST PRIEST 
How a Dog Found Him 

As all dog owners will tell you, dogs 
understand what -is said about them, 
and so it is probable that the most smug¬ 
looking dog in the world today lives at 
Mdzfires, in the Haute-Loire. He has 
heard his intelligence praised so ex¬ 
travagantly. 

The parish priest had been on a 
pilgrimage to Rome, and the village 
was looking forward to hearing all about 
it on his return. The day came, but no 
priest, and the people became alarmed 
and made inquiries. 

He had got out of the train and had 
taken a car, but, like so many hired 
cars from out-of-ihe-way places, it had 
broken down. Snow was falling fast 
and there was a bitter wind. Soon the 
priest got cold, and said he would walk 
on. That was the last anyone had seen 
of him. 

A search was made, and people were 
beginning to despair of ever finding 
him alive when a dog began to bark 
furiously. The men went to sec what was 
the matter, and found him beside the 
priest, who was unconscious and almost 
buried in snow. 


THE BRAVE MAN TIRED 
An Investment For the Wealthy 

Lecturing on Polar expeditions the 
other day Sir William Goodenough 
called attention to the financial diffi¬ 
culties great men like Captain Scott had 
to contend with in raising funds for 
them. They left our shores tired men. 

Much remains to be done in the Ant¬ 
arctic, said Sir William, and there are 
plenty of young and vigorous men with 
no axes to grind willing to undertake 
this important work. But other people 
ought to be willing to foot the bill for 
these expeditions, and to see that brave 
men do not go out tired. 

II You Want Peace, 

Stop War Supplies 


UNSHRINKABLE 


LONELY YACHTSMAN 


A Discovery Which Will 
Help Lancashire 


ALAIN GERB AULT ARRIVES 
AT THE MARQUESAS 


ELASTIC YARN SECRET 

That exasperating silk necktie, stretch¬ 
ing longer and longer every time it is 
worn, will soon be but a memory, and 
our comic artists will no longer be able 
to raise a laugh at Johnny’s shrunken 
jersey or Grandpa’s baggy trousers. 

A new fabric is being evolved which 
will make all our clothes fit us. 

The secret of the new invention is an 
elastic yarn. A short while ago a shirt- 
maker asked Mr Arthur Mason, a textile 
expert, to produce material for collars 
and neckbands which would not shrink 
in the wash. The result has been the 
discovery of an entirely new method of 
knitting and weaving with elastic yarn. 
This new method is not confined to 
cotton goods, for artificial silk, worsted 
silk, and other textiles can be woven 
with elastic yarn, acquiring that re¬ 
silience which will enable them to last 
twice as long. 

The discovery will prove a great boon 
to Lancashire, as fancy fabrics will now 
bo made on plain looms, freeing the 
fancy looms for those figured materials 
which form such a largo bulk of our 
imported textiles. 

There have, of course, been clastic 
fabrics in general use for some time, but 
they deteriorate owing to the fact that 
the elastic thread shrinks into the mate¬ 
rial when pierced by a needle. The new 
discovery has overcome this difficulty. 

SEAMEN ARE SAFER 
Risks of the Ocean Life 

• Those who go down to the sea in ships 
should never be forgotten by those who 
benefit by their dangerous labours. 1 

In 1932 the number of those forming 
the first crews of vessels employed in the 
year was 850 in sailing vessels and 
JQS.Q 00 in steamships and motor-ships. 

Of these 131,500 were British subjects, 
12,300 foreigners, and 52,100 Lascars. 

A Lascar is an Oriental seaman, 
usually a.British Indian. The mercan¬ 
tile marine in 1932 may therefore be said 
to have been manned by 132,350 British 
seamen and 64,400 foreigners and 
Lascars. The Lascars are employed 
because they are cheap. In 1932 over 
800 seamen died. 

It is noteworthy that the number of 
deaths of seamen due to casualties has 
fallen from an average of 492 in 1885-7 
to an average of 72 in 1929-31, and to 
only 36 in 1932. So that, while the sea is 
still umnastered, it is safer than of old. 

CHELSEA’S PEACE SHOP 
Who Will Start the Next ? 

People will go into a shop where they 
will not go into a society’s headquarters, 
and the Chelsea Branch of the League of 
Nations Union, with much good sense, 
has turned its headquarters into a shop. 

Peace is sold in this shop under several 
guises. There are books and leaflets 
telling of the work of the League, a 
lending library, a foreign club to encour¬ 
age international friendships; and for 
a penny a week unemployed Chelsea 
men may come here, read, write, play 
games, or learn French, German, First- 
Aid, Drawing, or Economics. 

The premises seat about 100 people 
and discussion circles are held. Mr 
Kingsley Martin, Sir Walter Napier, and 
Sir'John Harris have already spoken in 
this enterprising Peace Shop at 326 
King’s Road, Chelsea. 


Last Month’s Weather 

LONDON RAINFALL 


Sunshine . . 19 hrs 

Rainfall . 0‘3l ins 

Dry days . . . 25 

Wet days ... 6 
Warmest day . 22 nd 
Coldest day . 14th 


Falmouth . 2-63 ins 
Aberdeen . 1-93 ins 
Tynemouth 1‘45 ins 
Southampton 0 - 63 ins 
Liverpool . 0’55 ins 
Birmingham 0 - 47 ins 


A Meal in a Hut With Octopus 
on the Table 

FRIGHTENING A SHARK 

It is good to hear that Alain Gerbault, 
the French yachtsman who has sailed 
alone round the world, has arrived 
safely at the Marquesas in the Pacific. 

Over a year ago Gerbault found the 
sea calling and could not resist its appeal, 
so he set sail again from Marseilles in his 
new yacht one October day in 1932. 
Since then he- has been sailing by way 
of Casablanca, the Cape Verde Islands, 
Martinque, and Panama. 

The Marquesas are a group of islands 
not far from Samoa, where Robert Louis 
Stevenson made "his home. When 
Quiros and Captain Cook visited these 
islands they were amazed at the beauty 
of the natives, but Gerbault laments 
that the population has fallen from 
thousands to 180 o. One of the finest 
races is dying out, he says. 

Traders come to the Marquesas for 
copra and vanilla. 

Native Hospitality 

Gerbault says the islands have a wild 
beauty with their rugged cliffs, high 
mountains, and valleys planted with 
coconut trees and giant mangroves. 

The French yachtsman writes that on 
his first visit to the Marquesas the 
difficulty of landing at Taha Uki in a 
swell was so great that he moored the 
Firecrest a few yards out and swain 
ashore. During his three-months stay 
jGcrbault used to swim back to his boat 
at night after spending the day ashore 
surf riding or exploring the valleys with 
the brown Marquesan children. One 
night as he was swimming back an 
enormous shark passed him. He made 
noises and splashed violently, and the 
shark swam away in fright! 

Gerbault was received with typical 
native hospitality. Of his landing at 
Akaui he writes that several natives 
collected round him as soon as he 
reached the shore, and one took him by 
the hand and led him to his hut. The 
hut was no more than a shelter of leaves, 
and there he was invited to partake of a 
meal. There - was raw octopus pickled in 
lemon juice, octopus roasted on red-hot 
stones, and a delicious dish made from 
bread-fruit paste cooked in coconut milk. 

Talking of Tennis 

When Gerbault was in England a few 
years ago after his 40,000-mile voyage 
round' the world he visited a C.N. 
reader’s home in Epsom. Like many 
brave men ho could not be induced to 
talk of his many exciting adventures. 
He continually tried to turn the con¬ 
versation back to lawn tennis, a game he 
plays and follows enthusiastically. He 
was immensely interested in some of the 
earliest rackets he was shown. 

Now Gerbault is back again among 
the Pacific islands. On his last visit 
natives invited him to rule over one of 
the islands. 


THE LONG, LONG TRAIL 

At the age of 73 Vlada Panitcli of 
Vukovar, in Hungary, bereft of all his 
wealth and all the estates of his once 
great and historic family, has found a 
refuge in the workhouse. 

It is his last home. He exchanged for 
it the family vault of his ancestors; 
where he had been living with only their 
tombs for company. 

There, with his pride to sustain him, 
he had supported himself for seventeen 
years. But hunger and his increasing 
years have at last driven him forth—-to 
find a welcome in the cold charity of the 
workhouse. There are other victims of 
the war who have fared worse. 
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VAST FAMILY OF SUNS 

RESEMBLING ONE 
ANOTHER 

Luminous Nebula of Fine 
Particles of Matter 

THE STARS OF ORION 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

Astronomers are every day discover- 
ing more and more exactly the position 
of each star in the heavens and the 
direction of its motion in space, and 
\vo find numbers of stars which are 
apparently wide apart form groups 
which have a definite relationship. 

They have also family characteristics, 
and one might say a personal likeness 
one with the other, though colossal 
distances amounting to many billions 
of billions of miles separate them. 

One of the finest and most easily 
recognised of these stellar families is 
now high up and due south about nine 
o’clock in the evening. It will be 
readily identified from our star-map and 



The stars of Orion immersed in the Great Nebula 


is largely composed of the stars of 
Orion. Nearly all that magnificent 
group, together with many outlying 
stars and fainter members, which could 
not be included in a small-scale map, 
comprise a vast family of suns, all very 
similar in constitution and exhibiting 
a remarkable similarity of expression in 
their spectra, or the analysed details of 
the light which they radiate. 

Moreover, their distances average 
about Coo light-years from us. - Wc see, 
therefore, that there is not only a family 
likeness among them but they occupy a 
region of the heavens exclusively to 
themselves. 

There are a few exceptions among the 
stars visible to the eye, but which are 
actually much nearer to us. The most 
noteworthy are the reddish Betclgeuse, 
which is about 190 light-years distant, 
and Mu, only about 23 light-years away. 

Far beyond are the numerous members 
of the grand Orion Cluster, the whole 
enveloped in a colossal nebula composed 
of exceedingly fine particles of matter 
much more rarefied than those of the air 
we breathe or indeed of the most attenu¬ 
ated gas it is possible to get on Earth. 

A Filmy, Ghostly Light 

The extent to which this celestial 
ocean of nebulosity is revealed photo¬ 
graphically is indicated by the broken 
line surrounding Orion in our star-map ; 
while further vague and curving streams 
of nebulous matter extend even beyond 
this, the whole exhibiting with the stars 
a decidedly spiral form. 

Now, on any very dark and clear 
night when neither Moon nor bright 
artificial light is present it is possible 
to see the more luminous portion of this 
nebula with the naked eye. This will 
be found surrounding, and extending for 
some distance from, the star Theta, the 
filmy ghostly light, appearing quite 
bluish, being seen still more distinctly 
through glasses. 

The wonders of this grand celestial 
realm of radiance will be further dealt 
with again, so the map should be kept 
for reference. ' G. F. M, 


WHY DO THINGS 
HAPPEN ? 

*\Ve have received hundreds of questions 
which children would like to have answered. 
They have come from schools in all parts of the 
country. Here is another group of answers. 

How Are Mountains Formed ? 

In the Primeval Era, when the Earth 
was beginning to cool down from a mass 
of fiery gases and molten rocks, it was 
much larger and less compact than 
now. Just as the skin of an apple goes 
into folds and wrinkles when the pulp 
shrivels up and gets smaller, so the 
relatively thin crust of the Earth was 
wrinkled and folded as its interior 
shrank. These wrinkles and folds arc 
the primeval mountains. There was 
then no life on the Earth, and the folds 
were immensely high but fairly smooth 
and rounded. In this way the corner¬ 
stones of the world were laid, perhaps 
2500 million years ago. Scotland has 
mountains made at this time. 

Many similar movements of great 
parts of the Earth’s crust happened 
after this, and not much more than 15 
million years ago our Alps and the lofty 
Himalayas, with other mountain chains, 
were thrust up. Colossal volcanic erup¬ 
tions have also made mountains. After 
they were made the rounded mountain 
masses were formed into shapes, with 
their grand peaks, clefts, and precipices 
that we see now, by the constant wearing 
away of the softer parts by rain, wind, 
and rushing waters of mountain torrents 
and rivers. 

Why Do Skyscrapers Rack ? 

There is nothing in Nature and nothing 
that man makes ' which is absolutely 
rigid. Steel seems stiff enough, but 
even a long steel girder will bend 
slightly, and a high brick or stone wall 
pvill sway by giving slightly at its joints., 
ilt is a simple principle that if a thing will 
mot bend it must break if sufficient force 
is applied to it. 

All buildings are subject to the force 
applied by the wind. If they are small, 
short buildings they have only a small 
surface for the wind to press on. Sky¬ 
scrapers are large and very tali, so that 
even ordinary winds have very large 
surfaces to blow against, and the total 
force on the building may be very 
great. The long steel frames and high 
jointed walls they are built of can bend 
or give way slightly before a high wind. 
They are, in fact, elastic. 

Just as a long stick fixed in the 
ground sways a good deal at the top 
and hardly at all at the bottom, so the 
top of the skyscraper rocks. - If it did 
not it would break. In tornadoes or 
hurricanes skyscrapers have rocked so 
violently that the stone and brickwork 
have dropped out, but the steel frame¬ 
work remained because, being more 
clastic, it bent and did not break.. 

Why Docs Oil Float on Water and Not Mix 
With It ? 

In the first place, oil floats because it 
is lighter than water. For the reason 
why it does not mix with water we have 
to consider the behaviour of molecules. 
By studying the molecules of sub¬ 
stances—those particles that are so 
minute that no microscope can show 
them even if thousands are put to¬ 
gether—chemists have found out a lot 
about the behaviour of different forms 
of matter. They have found that it is 
because the molecules of some sub¬ 
stances, like sugar, will mix very closely 
with molecules of water that they make 
what is called a solution, a mixture so 
close that it cannot be separated by 
mechanical means such as filtering. The 
sugar has apparently disappeared, but 
we can taste it and get it back again by 
boiling away the water. Other sub¬ 
stances do not dissolve so easily in 
water and some, like oil, will not dissolve 
at all. All oils are insoluble in water, 
that is, they do not mix with it. It is a 
characteristic of oil molecules to repel 
water molecules. This is probably due 
to the special arrangement of the atoms 
in the oil molecules. 


ZOO’S TAME BEAR 

SUCCESSOR TO WINNIE 
THE POOH 

Lively Young Cub in Training 
For an Easter Debut 

WHEN CHARLIE WAS IN 
QUARANTINE 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

At last the Zoo has a promising candi¬ 
date to succeed Winnie as the Zoo’s 
tame bear. ’•«, 

For many years Winnie, the famous 
American black bear, the original 
Winnie the Pooh, has been the one and 
only pet bear in the menagerie. Ever 
since she arrived, 20 years ago, as a small, 
cub, she has been regarded as a unique 
Zoo treasure, for her temper is perfect 
and she has never been known to 
bo irritable in her behaviour either with 
grown-ups or children. 

A Well-Earned Rest 

But poor Winnie is now a veteran, 
enjoying a well-earned rest, and for 18 
months she has been a pensioner in 
retirement, receiving only a few visitors 
who have known her for years. 

Winnie’s understudy appeared, some 
weeks ago, in a black bear cub from 
Labrador. For a time the newcomer 
remained in quarantine to make . sure 
that he was in good health, and there 
I10 earned a bad reputation for him¬ 
self by biting and scratching the 
keepers in charge of him. But as 
soon as he was released .from the 
sanatorium and was taken to the Mappin 
Terraces his conduct improved. lie at 
once made friends with the bear-keeper, 
who began to make a pet of his new 
charge. He put a collar round the little 
bear’s neck, and led him about the 
service passages on a chain. It is hoped 
that by Easter he will be docile enough 
to meet Zoo visitors in a friendly spirit. 

Like a Teddy Bear 

Ho is called Charlie. He is about nine 
months old, and is 18 inches high when 
on all fours and three -feet when he 
stands upright. His coat is woolly and 
ho looks just like a Teddy bear, espe¬ 
cially as he is fond of walking upright. 
He is a great climber, and if he is not 
watched he gets into mischief by climb¬ 
ing over the hot-water pipes in the 
service passage until he is out of the 
keeper’s reach. Like all bear cubs he is 
exceedingly greedy and very noisy. 

. He has often been taken to see 
Winnie, but he seems afraid of the old 
bear, while she in her turn thinks 
that he is a nuisance. 

A BOY’S ADVENTURE 
Swimming Under The Streets 

A tcn-year-old Australian boy has 
just had an adventure that will give him 
a subject of conversation for many 
years to come. 

He and a companion were playing with 
a ball in a suburb of Melbourne when it 
was carried into an uncovered storm¬ 
water drain. Leaning over to try to 
rescue it, he overbalanced and fell. He 
managed to paddle and keep his bead 
above the swirling water while he was 
carried along into the various tunnels 
under the streets. 

For a mile he drifted, like the hero of 
Lcs Miscrables, under the traffic and 
houses of a big city, and finally he 
emerged into the River Yarra, where 
the storm waters are .emptied. The 
police had been told of his disappearance 
at the other end and they were in time 
to drag him out. 

He received only a few minor cuts and 
bruises, and seems thrilled with his 
extraordinary experience. 

The Transport Board has paid the 
London County Council the biggest 
cheque ever paid for licences ; it is for 
£430,000. 


II 
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Healthy 

T HE cold and damp of the winter 
months lower the children’s 
strength and vitality, thereby 
seriously reducing their resistance 
to coughs, colds and other ailments. 

For building up their natural powers 
of resistance proper nourishment is 
essential. To ensure this make 
delicious “ Ovaltine’’ their regular . 
daily beverage. It is supremely rich 
in the nutritive elements necessary 
to give and maintain perfect health 
and abundant vitality. 

“ Ovaltine ” is scientifically prepared 
from the finest qualities of malt ex¬ 
tract, creamy milk and new-laid eggs 
from our own farms. Unlike imita- \ 
tions, “Ovaltine” does not contain 
household sugar to give it bulk and 
to reduce the cost. Furthermore, it 
does not contain a large percentage 
of cocoa or chocolate. Nor does it 
contain starch. Reject substitutes. 



The Supreme Beverage 
for Health 

Prices in Gt. Britain and N. Ireland 
1/1, 1/10 and 3/3 per tin. 

rsoi 
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SIX MONTHS IN A 
SNOW HOUSE 
The Lonely Men of 
Labrador 

CUT OFF FOR THE SAKE 
OF KNOWLEDGE 

H.M.S. Challenger, the new survey 
ship which recently returned to Ports¬ 
mouth from maritime exploration off 
Labrador, has left behind part of her 
crow, selected from a large number of 
volunteers, to continue surveys during 
the winter months. 

These brave men, under the command 
of Lieutenant E. H. B. Baker will be 
virtually marooned in one of the Earth’s 
most desolate regions until next June, 
when the Challenger returns. They will 
live in snow houses and tents, and use 
snow shoes-and dog sleighs instead of 
boats, their headquarters being an old 
hospital at the Hudson Bay Company’s 
post at Naim 

The object of this winter exploration 
is to' expedite the maritime survey of 
Labrador, which will take 50 years to 
complete. Twelve years is the time 
estimated for the charting of new steam¬ 
ship tracks in this ice-bound region. 

Relatives of the marooned men are 
able to scud only brief messages from 
time to time, and these are broadcast 
once a week on Saturday evenings on a 
special wavelength from Nova Scotia. 
The men will be unable to reply, how¬ 
ever, as they have no transmitting set. 
The first ship they wilt see will be the 
Challenger when she returns with their 
crew mates next summer. 

The knowledge these surveyors obtain 
will be placed unreservedly at the 
service of ships of all flags. 

A WILY OLD CHESTNUT 
Ginger Shows the Way 

: One of Australia’s unusual exports is 
the supply of remounts for our army in 
India, and for eleven years a wily old 
chestnut has played an important part 
in this trade. 

The task of embarking the ponies is 
naturally difficxllt, but Ginger reduces it 
to simplicity. He induces thousands of 
unwilling colts to step sedately down the 
gangway leading to the stalls in the ship 
that is to carry them to Calcutta. 
Ginger refuses human aid and resents 
interference. He simply gives the ponies 
a reassuring glance, steps slowly down 
the gangway, and is followed coitfidcntly 
by the remounts. With extreme polite¬ 
ness he shows them their stalls and then 
turns and walks back. 

Not only does lie help with the 
embarkation but he helps with the 
droving. When the colts have to be 
taken from the remount headquarters 
to the docks, many miles away, the 
drovers put Ginger at the head of the 
mob and off he trots, followed by the 
other horses. 

Ginger is 14, and the story of his 
introduction to Mr Robb, the owner of 
the remount station, is interesting. 
When on a buying trip Mr Robb rejected 
Ginger as being unsuitable. 

" I’ll have to shoot him then,” said 
the disconsolate owner, whereupon Mr 
Robb offered to ‘ buy the horse for a 
pound, and the deal closed. Since then 
Ginger has become the most valuable 
member of the station and lias earned 
his price over and over again. 

ONE METHODIST 
From n Correspondent 

Thp C.N. has called attention to the 
tact that one Methodist minister lias fol¬ 
lowed the Hunt and found delight in it. 

Would the C.N. also like to put on 
record that there are about ten thousand 
Methodist ministers who have not 
bowed the knee to this particular Baal ? 


OUR MARVELLOUS 
MOTHERS 

Common Sense Beats 
the Book 

PRAISE FROM CAESAR IS 
PRAISE INDEED 

The British Medical 'Association has 
given the housewife a pat on the back. 

It is in the report of the Committee 
appointed *’ to determine the minimum 
weekly expenditure on foodstuffs which 
must be incurred if health and working 
capacity are to be maintained.” 

It deals with calories and grams, pro¬ 
teins, carbohydrates, and vitamins, but 
it says that the average working-class 
mother who knows nothing of these 
things “ does, in fact, purchase by rule- 
of-thumb methods foodstuffs which 
broadly approximate to dietaries con¬ 
sidered by physiologists to be satis¬ 
factory. Without understanding the 
scientific reasons, she usually wants the 
right things in approximately the right 
quantities.” 

That is what these brilliant physicians 
have concluded after studying a great 
number of working-class budgets. Mother 
could have received no higher tribute to 
her good sense. Praise from Caesar is 
praise indeed. 

SEVEN POINTS 
Youth To the Government 

Twenty youth organisations of widely 
diverse interests have issued jointly a manifesto 
embodying this Seven-Point Plan for peace. 

An arms agreement which would be 
fair to Germany and result in an im¬ 
mediate drastic reduction. 

Abolition of arms manufacture for 
private gain, and international control 
of production of and traffic in arms. 

International control of civil aviation ; 
abolition of national air forces ; inter¬ 
national development of civil aviation 
free, from national restrictions. 

International safeguards against chemi¬ 
cal and bacterial warfare. 

Removal of the economic causes of war 
by cooperation to raise labour conditions 
and increase purchasing power. 

Abolition of all tariff warfare. 

End of war debts and reparations. 

PICKING THE BEANS 
Another Clever Robot 

A new sorting-machine which will do 
the work of six girls has been made with 
the help of the photo-electric cell. 

This is a vacuum drum which revolves 
and picks up such things as beans from 
a trough. The beans stick to the surface 
of the drum, and as they come in rapid 
succession underneath an electric lamp 
they reflect more or less light, according 
to their colour, on to a plioto-ccll. Beans 
which are too light or too dark in colour 
to be passed cause a change of current 
which operates a trigger and flings them 
away into a waste-bin. Kidney beans, 
green peas, peanuts, coffee beans, and 
almonds are being tested this way, which 
is far quicker and more accurate than 
hand-picking, a 


THE TOY THEATRE 

All lovers of Robert Louis Stevenson 
will remember his essay- on Toy- Theatres, 
called A Penny Plain and Twopence 
Coloured. They will be sad to know one 
of the last publishers of those Penny Plain 
and Twopence Coloured plays has died. 

Mr Henry James Webb was the son 
of the publisher who quarrelled with 
R. L. S., and so was left out. of the 
famous essay. The business declined, 
children took to other amusements, but 
Mr Webb went on making his dear little 
theatres and'sets of characters to enact 
Robin Hood, Aladdin, and other im¬ 
mortal tales. A few weeks before his 
death at 82 he delivered a new set to a 
delighted customer. 


On High ground 
Above the sea 

Where They Laid Him 
14 Centuries Ago 

On high ground overlooking the sea 
there is to bo a new church for the 
mining colony at Deal, and while they 
were digging the foundations for it 
workmen came upon the skeleton of a 
giant, with a spear at his side. 

On high ground overlooking the sea 
his friends buried him fourteen centuries 
ago. Archaeologists say he was a Jutisli 
warrior and that his burial took place 
about 500 A.n. In those days, when 
brawn was more valued than brain and 
might was always better than right, this 
huge fellow must have been held in 
great awe and admiration by his clan. 
They chose a beautiful place for his 
burial; where would a wanderer rather be 
than on high ground overlooking the sea ? 


THE MOTOR SHRIEKERS 
In the Din of Night 

A lady writes to The Times from Fovant 
near Salisbury this plea, with which all decent 
people will sympathise. 

On Saturday morning, between two- 
thirty and seven, a continuous stream of 
motor-cycles and sports cars passed 
down the A30 road, presumably on a 
speed or reliability trial. Our house is 
about 100 yards from the main road, 
and sleep was impossible during those 
hours even for a normally healthy and 
sound sleeper ; one can only imagine the 
miseryof an invalid or nervous subject. 

Is it really vital to the interests of the 
motor ifidustry that hundreds of people 
should be put to this discomfort 
annually ? And if it is amusement and 
not business, is there any other form of, 
sport whose devotees would be allowed] 
to practise it 011 the high road in the' 
dead of night without police interference? 
rSurcly the authorities who spend our 
moncy so freely on the upkeep of the 
roads could control their use in the 
interests of the ratepayers. 


IT WAS A GLORIOUS 
VICTORY—PERHAPS 

After more than 120 years Badajoz in 
Spain has come into the news again. 

For more than a Century it has 
slumbered in forgetfulness, its name 
perpetuated only on the flags of British 
regiments, and its fame a matter only 
for the historians of war. 

But Wellington’s soldiers knew it as 
the scene of one of the most desperate 
struggles of the Peninsular War. Its 
walls, mouldering now, were then 
bathed in fire and slaughter. Wellington 
lost 5000 men in storming them, and the 
soldiers, infuriated by the loss of their 
comrades on the spiked defences, ravaged 
the city with a savagery that no losses 
could excuse. 

And now, a tragic token of these 
awful scenes, the skeleton oE one of the 
Iron Duke’s soldiers has been found 
buried in the walls, with his musket and 
the old triangular bayonet beside him. 

A few bones, a rusty bayonet, a name 
on a flag, such arc Glory's relics. 

A WORD IN GOOD TIME 
The German and the Jew 

By the Cardinal Archbishop of Munich 

The ancient Teutons who are being 
idealised by the pan-German philoso¬ 
phers were in reality a people far behind 
the ancient Jews in civilisation, and 
their virtues and their abilities have 
been greatly exaggerated. 

The old Teutons left their womenfolk 
to do the rough work while they re¬ 
clined on bearskins, dicing and drink¬ 
ing and sleeping like logs till midday. 

In the kingdom of God there arc no 
pampered favourites and all people have 
the right to their racial individuality. 


THROUGH THE YEAR 
WITH THE POETS 

January 16 

BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE 

ot a drum was heard, not a funeral 
note. 

As his corse to the rampart we hurried; 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell 
shot 

O’er the grave where our hero we buried. 

Wc buried him darkly at dead of night, 
The sods with pur bayonets turning, 
By the struggling moonbeam’s misty 
light 

And the lantern dimly burning. 

No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 
Not in sheet or in shroud we wound 
him ; 

But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 
With his martial cloak around him. 

Few and short were the prayers we said, 
And we spoke not a word of .sorrow ; 
But wc steadfastly gazed on the face 
that was dead, 

And wc bitterly thought of flic morrow. 

We thought, as wc hollowed his nar¬ 
row bed 

And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 
That the foe and the stranger would 
tread o’er his head, 

And wc far away on the billow ! 

Lightly they’ll talk of the spirit that’s 
gone, 

And o’er his cold ashes upbraid him ; 
But little he'll reck if they let him 
sleep on 

,fn tire grave where a Briton has laid 
him. 

But half of our heavy task was done 
When the clock struck the hour for 
retiring; 

And wc heard the distant and random 
gun 

That the foe was sullenly firing. 

Slowly and sadly wc laid him down, 
From the field of his fame fresh and 
goty ; 

Wc carved not a line, and wc raised 
not a stone— 

But wc left him alone with his glory. 

Charles Wolfe 


A JUBILEE IN EGYPT 
Justice in the Land of the 
Pharaohs 

Egypt has been celebrating the Jubilee 
of the establishment of its Native Courts. 

King and Cabinet, judges and officials 
representing foreign States, met in the 
Opera House in Cairo to pay tribute to 
their work. 

These courts were one of the many 
British contributions to bringing back 
justice to Egypt when the country was 
bankrupt in money and chaotic in 
government fifty years ago. Eight years 
before that the European Powers had 
established what arc known as the 
Capitulations to protect foreign mer¬ 
chants and encourage commerce. For 
this purpose Mixed Tribunals were set up 
to settle disputes concerning foreigners. 
Native Egyptians and foreigners, sit as 
judges in these courts deciding civil 
cases and small police cases. All serious 
crimes are tried at monthly assizes 
presided over by three judges. 

Though there is great appreciation of 
the part these courts have played in 
establishing justice in Egypt, the hope 
of their abolition was expressed at the 
Opera House in Cairo the other day, as 
a dual system is by no means ideal for 
a State which aims at self-government. 
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CHAPTER 44 

The False Alarm 

'T'iie afternoon had come. In the larger, 
1 of those two upstairs rooms . of Carn 
Dolphin, the one with the oak-beamed 
ceiling and blue-painted wainscoting, at' 
the end 01 the quiet passage, with its 
three abrupt steps, a man was singing soitly 
under his breath.. He was all in black, 
from his blqcl> tie and black velvet jacket; 
down to his feet. The air from the opened 
window stirred his white locks, 

. As he sang to himself, he was smiling. 

Home is the sailor, home from sea, 

A nd the hunter home from the hill. 

The door Was abruptly thrust open,. 
Trencher strode in, with a basin of sotip^ 
which he set down with a loud thump. 

“ The , last time, Felix,” he muttered.. 
“ We’ve, finished With play acting." 

“ Yes, we’ve finished,” said Felix. “ The 
hunter is home. With his quarry. The 
'cliase is over, old friend. We have brought 
down the game.” 

Trencher’s hard features did not relax. 

” They are here for the conference," he said. 

"Ah. Bring them up," Felix said, purring. 

He was sipping his soup, a vase of early 
flowers close to his hand, when Trencher, 
returned with Isaac Chavis and Slanning. 
The two gave him a nod and seated them¬ 
selves ; then Trencher pushed up a deep 
easy chair and threw himself back in it with 
his long legs stretched out. " Better shut 
the window,” he growled. 

It was Felix who did this. 

Then, having returned to. liis little 
table and. finished his soup, he drew his 
silk handkerchief across his lips and smiled 
pleasantly. “ Well, gentlemen," he began, 
” we can congratulate ourselves on this 
happy issue,” 

Slanning made an impatient movement,, 
and, turning 'to Chavis, demanded whether 
the Portuguese was to be trusted ? 

" My Portuguese captain at Lisbon ? 
Entirely,’’ said Chavis. “ Would I have 
put my neck into a noose unless I could 
trust him I ’’ 

A sigh parted Felix’s lips. " Ah, tjjei 
dear lad,” ho murmured. ” What a' mint I, 
of trouble he gave us by being so suspicious, i 
Consider your flower farm, Isaac," he 
continued, musingly. " The chance of a 
lifetime ! Entrancing 1 But he would have 
none of it.” 

“ Not even," Slanning cut in, " though 
you suggested a three years’ engagement 1 " 

“ And your flowers ? " Felix said merrily. 
" Do you water them with a watering-can 
every day, Isaac ? ” 

” Enough ot this fooling,” growled 
Trencher. “We're here to do business.” 

But Felix seemed filled with amusement. 
“ Dear Trencher," he uttered. “ So busi¬ 
ness-like—but so clumsy, too,, now and 
tlicn. That rock you rolled down from the 
top of the cliff on the lad ! Not a very 
finished, workmanlike, effort, I fancy.” 

This stung Trencher. " Well, the lad 
had as many lives as acat,” he said, snarling. 
“It beats me how he escaped from the 
underground passage 1 ” 

“Ah, that was a little ungrateful of him, 
1 fear. After, all the trouble we took with 
Iris dear father’s dresser and with casing 
that atrocious panelling for Mm! Yes, 
that was highly ungrateful or the lad, 
Trencher.” 

“ Well, it’s over now. Let him rest, 

Felix.” 

Felix sighed and touched himself on tire 
chest. “Yes, it’s over,” he said. “You 
observe that I’ve gone into mourning.” 

“You would do 1 ” Trencher said viciously. 

“ I loved the excellent lad. I assure 
you I did. What a pity that he stood be¬ 
tween us and a fortune.” 

" Exactly 1 ” This broke from Slanning. 
“ That’s the point, Felix." 

“ And what,” smiled Felix, “ do you mean 
by the point ? ” 

After whispering with Chavis, Slanning 
broke out again. “ Well, here it is,” ho 
said roughly. “ Each of us lias taken 
the risk of being hanged for that lad. But 
I’m not staying here to face any such risk 
unless you can satisfy me that the ground’s 
safe enough I ” 

Felix had been running his thin white 
fingers round the inside of his collar. A 
little perspiiation broke on his brow. “ My 
dear Slanning,” tic murmured wincing. 
” don’t use such coarse words, please.” 
He reached for his medicine. “ I have told 
you already, Slanning-” 

“No heating about the bush, Rim,” 
snarled Isaac Chaviii.. ... , ; t , ; 

- The'vivid eyes beneath’ their dark; brows 
glittered angrily. Felix lowered them. 
“ Oh, very well,” he assented. “ You want 


my reassurance that everything’s shipshape? 
But you've only my word for it still; 
and the document which I showed you when 
we joined forces.”. , 

“ You told us-your word was guaranteed 
by the facts.” , 

” The facts. Ah, yes. I’m to restate 
them, am I ? ” smiled Felix. 

Slanning nodded “ For we’ve burned 
our boats now,” he explained. " Arid I,, 
for one, mean to check up upon my position.” 

“ By all means," said Felix, “ It's this 
way.” And he began to speak in a low 
voice. “ That, dear lad’s father, Caleb 
Trevose, and I were old friends—— ’’ 

Ho stopped, for Isaac Chavis had held 
up his finger. “ Hush ! ” Chavis whispered, 
trembling, “ I think I hear someone 1 ” 

But Felix was smiling. “ It’s this crazy 
house,” he sighed gentlyn ■■ . 

Trencher looked at the rest and consulted! 
them with his eyes. Felix gave him a nod,' 
and he rose and moved quietly to the door.. 
He disappeared, and they waited in a 
strained silence. Ho shook his head when 
he returned. “ There ’3 no one,” he said. 

CHAPTER 45 

The Secret Room 

iiilb Farmer had been listening Paul 
had been telling Esther of the sup¬ 
posed secret garret at the top of Carn 
Dolphin to which Trencher had alluded 
on that same morning he had egged.Paul 
on to explore the underground passage. 
And now, as the pair hurried back Paul 
put it to Esther that if only he could dis¬ 
cover that secret garret under the pantiles, 
and hide there, he might learn what was 
going on. “ For seeing that I’ve got to 
he low,” he said very quietly, “ I’ll lie low 
in the heart of the enemy’s camp.” ' 

Then Esther, with some reluctance born 
of her dread for him, recalled how once 
her mother had mentioned that. garret. 
“ Her rather helped to build it,” Esther 
confided. ' ”■ And I remember hearing her 
say that he told her how it was managed.’ 
There were two ways of getting in, one from 
the room directly beneath it, and the other 
..way from tire, roof, Paul.” ■ on! 

.... “ The roof.! .” ho echoed eagerly. “ Tell 
me the roof way.” 

” At the base of the chimney-stack there 
is one solid slab, which slopes and looks 
exactly like ail the other pantiles. But it 
isn’t separate tiles ; it’s a number of tiles 
fused together, and it heaves up like a trap¬ 
door. Beneath that there’s a big gap left 
in the timbering, through which you drop 
on to the floor of the secret garret. 

“ Very well, then 1 ” Paui cried. " There 
we are! . It’s good enough lor a shot. If 
I can’t get into the garret, I can’t. But if 
I can, Esther, I really have a chance of dis¬ 
covering something. For we’re so much 
in the dark still. What made them try 
to got rid of me ? A chap can’t fight with 
a handkerchief tied round his eyes.” 

“ No,” said Esther. ” But do be careful. 
Shall I come with you ? ” 

, " No 1 You scout, while I’m trying to 
get in. Besides, I might even have to Lurk 
up there for a day or two 1 ” 

. “ Then I must find you some food to 
take with you.” 

It turned out ridiculously easy. While 
Esther kept watch, Paul approached the 
house from the back; he shinned up a water 
pipe, and, gaining the roof as noiselessly 
as any cat, crawled on all lours to the chim¬ 
ney-stack, where he lay on his chest and 
began to explore the red tiles. 

Almost immediately he found what he 
sought. At the base of the stack the 
pantiles were all in one piece. But then 
he had to bring his patience to bear, to 
work at them with his penknife, scraping 
the dirt away, to discover where the hinges 
were and to free them. But when this was 
done lie'had triumphed. The slab moved 
and yielded ; it was just like lifting a trap¬ 
door, a!s Esther had said. So ho fluttered 
his handkerchief once, this being their 
agreed signal, and lowered himself through 
the hole, but left the open trap-door 
leaning back on its hinges. 

He mustn’t shut oil his means of escape. 

He dropped from the roof directly on to 
a floor, which was plastered with dust. 

There was enough light from above to 
show him how spacious his garret was, 
and that it contained a small, ancient fire¬ 
place built into the chimney-stack. He 
removed his shoes and was exploring it 
upon tiptoe when in the floorboards in the 
lar corner he found something else. . . 

It was a spy-hole through'the floor. 

He was kneeling to place liis eye to this 
when he gave a great , start. .For lid heard 
a voice speaking. He glanced , over , his 
Continued on the next page 
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Continued irom page 13 

shoulder. There was no one there. Then 
he understood, the voice was speaking 
directly under his feet. 

" Hush ! I think I hear someone,” said 

the voice. 

The listener held his breath. Another 
voice answered. It was Felix's voice. 
“ It’s this crazy house,” it said. And after 
that at once Trencher’s heavy tread 
sounded. 

There was silence. With bated breath 
Paul put his eye to the spy-hole. 

, He was looking straight down on a head 
of hair white as the snow. And opposite 
that silvery, benevolent head he saw 
Slanning and Chavis sitting, the former 
tense and alert, the latter with terror 
written all over his face. 

. Paul did not move, but waited, still 
holding his breath. He watched Chavis 
begin to fidget and tremble with nervous¬ 
ness, till Slanning put a hand on the man’s 
wrist to calm him. But the silvery head 
of Felix remained very still. 

And then at last, and after what seemed 
an eternity, Paul heard those heavy foot¬ 
steps of Trencher’s returning. The door 
below was pushed open. Trencher strode 
in. He shook his head at the others. 

” There’s no one,” he said. 

. CHAPTER 46 

Paul Hears Enough 

p.\ui. kept his cars pricked while Felix 
* began again. 

" Caleb Trevosc and I were old friends. 
We had lost sight of each other for a very 
long time when I ran into him in London 
six months ago. X think ho was glad to 
see me. We compared notes. And it 
ended l)) 7 his taking me into his confidence.” 

” He supposed,” Trencher sneered, "you 
were straight, Felix 1 ” 

The old gentleman turned on him with a 
hiss like a snake's. "That’s enough ! ".lie 
screamed, quivering with passion. " What 
does coarse clay like yours know about 
such temptation as I suffered ? Do you 
know what it is to be down in the mud, 
Trencher ? To be cursed with a rich man’s 
aching Tor beautiful things and have to 
look at them only through the shop win¬ 
dows ? Do you know what it is to hunger 
and thirst for soft living, while you’re won¬ 
dering where your next meal is coming from, 
Trencher? Do you know what it is to 
sleep in a tramp’s lodging-house and to 
trail the gutter with a sandwich-board, 
Trencher ? ” Then Felix mastered his 
passion. “ Well, that was my state when 
I ran'into Caleb Trevose. But I took 
care that he shouldn’t guess it,” he added. 

“ Flow could you conceal it ? ” urged 
Chavis. 

. Felix touched his white locks. ” I had 
just had a slight stroke of luck,” he said. 
” For seven days I had been sitting in a 
hairdresser’s window to persuade people 
that my hair was due to his lotions. It 
was pretended that before consulting him 
I had been bald.” Felix let out a little 
sigh and his pale features flushed. "Ah, 
consider my humiliation I ” he remarked 
painfully. “ But the man paid me well. 
So I bought myself some new clothes, and 
as the rest would support me reasonably 
for a day or two I was taking my lunch at 
a restaurant when in walked Trevosc.” 

, Paid had been shuddering as the sad, 
squalid story unfolded, and his mind showed 
him a picture of this delicate, gentle-looking 
old man, with his airs and his graces (and 
the heart of a wolf beneath all), selling 
matches on a kerb and whining to the passers- 
by for their alms, and then he could hear 
once more the soft, fluty voice, as he had 
heard it after Felix had come to Carn Dol¬ 
phin, humming happily of the " sailor 
home from, sea”; the derelict who had 
come at long last to safe anchorage. 

Light began to dawn in Paul’s mind as 
Felix continued. 

Well, Trevose and I foregathered, as I 
have told you, and he took me for what 
appeared a w 7 cll-to-do man. I didn't un¬ 
deceive him at once for sheer shame’s sake. 
I was soon to have better reasons for keep¬ 
ing a stilt tongue.” 

Trencher nodded. " Aye," he growled, 
" excellent reasons.” ' 

" A secretive man was Trevosc, but in 
need of a confidant in a matter which lie 
wouldn’t disclose nearer .home because he 
feared that tongues would wag prema-, 
turely. But there was I! Settled in London; 
right away from his coast and right on the 
spot where, if all went well, he might turn 
for .financial assistance. Aye, there was,I I 
Very comfortably off,' as he thought. 
There was I, his old friend. The very man, 
you’d say, to trust with his secret.”- 


" He wanted your help ? ” 

“ Fie did, Chavis. Late in life he’d mar¬ 
ried an Italian woman, he told me, who had 
died and left him with a son. Then lie went 
on to tell me how he had just acquired a 
lease of those two rocks, very quietly, 
without a word to the Cove. You know, as 
well as I do, what he expected to find there. 
Enough, lie believed, to make him and his 
son wealthy men.” 

" Yes, ves,” Chavis littered. " Yes, yes! ” 
He was rubbing his gloved hands together. 

” Well, Trevosc was worried; he feared 
he had not long to live.’ I never knew a 
man so full of forebodings. And, being 
without other kith and kin that he knew of, 
he perceived.that in the event of his death 
occurring before he’d had time to prove 
that which we have now proved (Felix’s 
voice had dropped to a purr), he would have 
no means of securing his expected wealth 
to his son except by confiding in somebody 
whom he could trust, and persuading that 
somebody to carry on for him. For his 
lease, you see, could not be transferred to a 
lad tinder legal age." 

A shadow crossed Felix Rim’s face as 
he paused for a moment. 

" So Caleb Trevose and I struck a bar¬ 
gain,” he sighed. “ If anything happened 
to him before his secret was out or before 
he had proved that uranium existed upon 
The Three Chimneys-” 

Paul gasped. That rvas it, then ! 

” In that case I was to settle in this 
house, to look after his son, and employ 
expert help in mining and marketing the 
uranium. And when I had proved those 
‘ great riches' upon The Three Chimneys, 
then I was to keep one-tenth of the profits 
for myself, for my trouble, and the rest I 
was to put by year by year for his son till 
the lad came of age.” 

" When you were to hand all over to 
him, I suppose,” Chavis uttered. 

” Precisely. But the lad was to be kept 
in ignorance until then of the fortune 
in store for him for fear the knowledge 
unsettled him.” 

" I remember you told us so." 

“ Yes. Well, that was the bargain that 
Caleb and I struck. He trusted me. So 
fully that, having promised to seek out a 
lawyer and, without breathing a word to 
him of the rest of the contract, to have my 
guardianship legally settled, Caleb went 
off at once and got a clause tacked on to 


j\ /Ionkeyville under a mantle of snow 
was a very pretty sight ; but when 
the thaw came, and the snow melted, it 
was another story. 

For snow has a way of finding out weak 
spots that you never suspected. Father 
Jacko went into the toolsliecl one morn¬ 
ing and found the floor half flooded. 


" It’s that leaky old roof,” declared 
Mother Jacko. "It wants retiling.” 

“Yes, I daresay,” snorted Father 
Jacko. “ And a nice bill they’d send 
me in for it.”' 

“ Tiles aren’t dear,” said Adolphus. 

” No, but labour is,” said his father. 

" Then why don’t you get the tiles and 
do the job yourself ? ” said Adolphus. 

Flis dad made no reply. But lie 
didn’t put the idea out of his mind ; for 
a few days after a builder’s lorry pulled 
up at'the house aud deposited a load of 
shining red tiles just inside thegarderi gate. 

Jacko dashed indoors, “ Dad’s a 
sport! " he cried. " The tiles have come." 

While the family were looking at them 
Father Jacko came home to his dinner. 


the lease, whereby its benefits were trans¬ 
ferred to myself in the case of his death 
before the lease had expired.” 

" And that has been done ? ” 

" It is all in order," cooed Felix. “ It 
was the document which I showed you 
when we began." 

” Wait! ” cried Slanning, swinging round 
on Trencher. ” Let’s have this clear, 
Trencher. What made you insist that 
we must remove the lad, seeing that lie 
was in the dark about the uranium and the 
lease ? What was to hinder Felix and the 
rest of us quietly working thcTcasc for our 
own benefit ? ” 

“ What was to hinder ? ” scoffed 
Trencher. " Everything, Slanning. Who 
paid the piper ? I did. And I’ll call the 
tune. Was I likely to risk my capital 
in financing this venture with the lad 
alive and growing up every year ? D’ye 
think he wouldn’t have smelled a rat ? 
Of course he would, I gauged him the 
moment I came. He’s no fool, I tell you.” 

“ Trencher was right,” uttered Chavis. 
” We’d have never been safe so long as 
that lad remained above ground.” 

” Trevose sent you the lease, did he, 
Felix, just before he started on that journey 
to Spain ? ” 

" Yes, Slanning. Ill case of accident, lie 
said.” 

" And where were yon living then, 
Felix ?■ ” pressed Slanning, suspiciously. 

“ I had given Trevose the address of a 
London hotel where I managed to call for 
my letters,” Felix replied. “ And how was 
I living ? Not quite on the fat of the 
land,” lie burst out in a tempest of shame; 
“on money with which Trencher bought 
me out of the gutter ! He had bought me 
to be his decoy in London. I failed him. 
But he meant to have his pound of flesh. 
So he harried me, until in my despair I 
betrayed Trevose’s secret. Then he bought 
me anew with the very clothes I stand up 
in, with this and with that, to sell myself 
to him for this business. Aye, and lie 
bought mo,” said Felix hoarsely, “ to assent 
to murder.”. 

Trencher remained unmoved by this 
anguished outburst of conscience. " Keep 
still, man ! ” he growled, " A bargain’s a 
bargain, and you’re .not going back on ours, 
Felix. It's share and share alike between 
the whole four of us, and there’s enough of 
the stuff to set us all rolling in riches.” ■ 1 


Ho looked at the little heap of tiles- 
and grunted. 

" The. idiots might have taken them 
up the path,” he said. " It’s a morning’s 
work to move ’em where they’re wanted.” 

" That’s easy,” murmured Jacko ; 
and as soon as dinner was over and the 
coast clear ho went down to the gate and 


began to move the tiles, two or three at a 
time, up the path to the toolslied, 

It ivas a long job and a dull one ; and 
the stooping made his back ache. 1 

Suddenly Jacko’s eye fell on the old 
wheelbarrow. "Coo! I know a trick 
worth two of this,” he murmured. 

He caught up the barrow, loaded it 
up, and wheeled it with great satisfaction 
across the garden. 

“ Heave-ho ! ” he cried, as lie got to 
the shed ; and, taking a firm grip of the 
handles, lie tipped it up—and shot the 
contents on the path. 

There was a crash. And a shout. 

" You great idiot ! " cried an angry 
voice. “ Those things are as brittle as 
china ! You've smashed the lot! ” 


” Oh, I’m not going back on our 
bargain,” Felix said wearily, 

Paul had heard enough. 

He vanished as he had come. 

CFIAPTER 47 
An Unpleasant Surprise 

saac Goldridge, that toad of a creature 
who called himself Chavis, was return¬ 
ing from the conference at Carn Dolphin 
to his cottage by Friar’s Cowl with the glee 
of a man who had thrown off a great load 
for good. Aye, his past with its shifty 
and shady record was smothered, none 
would ever throw his prison days in his 
teeth again ; there was not a care left in 
the world, not a care nor a trouble, not a 
speck upon the unruffled blue of his skies. 
Ah, life would be beautiful ! 

Thus he was reflecting as lie turned his 
car into his drive. 

It was only a miniature drive, hut enough 
for a man whose wants had always been 
as modest as his wants (which were now 
upon the point of expanding so.gloriously 1) 
And It was only a single old crone, rather 
deaf, who came in for the day and looked 
after him and the cottage/ Yes, there 
was the meal all laid out, the old biddy had 
gone, he had the place to himself anil his 
own happy thoughts. 

He ate his supper, put up his feet, chose 
a cigar from the special box which he 
studiously kept out of sight from friends 
Trencher and Slanning, and now as he 
savoured the delicate smoke he sent his 
mind on its travels. These delicious 
contemplations looked forward, and back. 

Looking back. How superbly all had 
been managed! And how smoothly the 
rope, so to speak, had paid out without a. 
hitch ! For you couldn’t cal! it a hitch 
when that fisherman’s lass and the lad 
had very nearly .surprised him upon The 
Three Chimneys. Very probably they 
hail seen his sail scudding away, but there 
was nothing to show, if they’d caught him, 
what lie was up to. No, you couldn't call 
that a hitch. 

And what splendid team-work theirs had 
been I How they’d all pulled together ! 
Under Trencher’s direction : agreed ; for 
one wouldn’t deny that Trencher’s had 
been the brain controlling it all. 

They had him, Isaac Goldridge, and his 
talent for mineralogy to thank for the 
labour of proving tlieir valuable prospects. 
They had • comrade Benigon, their elusive 
Stem Slanning, to thank for such an 
unslumbering watch on the Cove that 
the natives had never tumbled to anything 
unusual. And Felix Rim, the battered old 
rogue, he’d been wonderful ! 

Delightfully adroit of Trencher anil Felix 
to get the requisites by carrier behind the 
lad’s back for establishing their laboratory 
in the cellars ! For otherwise how could 
the research work have been managed ? 
Aye, and with what a will they had all 
fallen to, and broken the soil on The Three 
Chimneys and mined tlieir samples of 
ore, and brought them ashore in the 
night, without that inquisitive lad being 
a ha’porth the wiser ! And the crowning 
touch ! While he himself was at work on 
the tests with Felix to help him, how clever 
to feign that Rim had gone on a journey, 
leaving Trencher with his hands free to 
shepherd the lad while the arrangements 
were being fixed up for liis removal. Still, 
credit where credit was due. 

Yes, credit where credit was. due, each 
deserved his full share, and each had earned 
his share of the riches to come. In this 
way toad Chavis’s thoughts looked happily 
backwards. 

And looking forward. They had called it 
uranium, for short. It was oxide of uranium, 
otherwise pitch-blendc. And radium came 
from pitch-blende ! He wondered whether 
it was the discovery of pitch-blende 
among the black copper ores at Wheal 
Trenwitli that had started Caleb Trevosc 
exploringThe Three Chimneys ? He thought 
it was ; the formation seemed so much the 
same. And anyhow, just as radium had 
been extracted and won at Wheal Tren- 
with, so the four of them were about to win 
it from The Three Chimneys ! Radium ! 
The metal worth more thaa all other metals 
in the world ! Every pin’s head of it worth 
nearly two thousand pounds ! 

Thus mused toad Chavis. 

There came a tap on his outside door. 
Oh;, this would be Stem Slanning looking 
in for a chat. “Walk in. Stem!”. ; he 
shouted over his shoulder. “ Walk right 
in,' old man ! 

But it was not Stem Slanning who 
entered. ■. ' .> • 

' It " was the individual ivhom he supposed 
to be at the bottom of the sea. And the shock 
held him stupefied. 

TO BE CONCLUDED 


Jacko Has an Idea 



“ Heave-ho ! 
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* 6 lf€!WEH UP" 

'FMs Term ? 

Of course you arc! And you’re the very boy or girl wo 
want in Daily Sketch League of Youth—and the one to get 
most out of the League. 

Ask Dad or Mum to let you join—you’ll get just the fun 
you'll enjoy. But in addition, the fun spots fit the limes 
when you really want them —those otherwise rather dreary 
lonely hours when you long to do tilings with other boys 
and girls—Saturdays and half-holidays, for instance. 

But League of Youth means much more than that to 
hardworking earnest school people. It gives them a chance 
to gain added distinction. Its prizes are worth working for. 
And to this kind of hoy or girl they come fairly easily. 

HOW IS IT DONE? 

Well, Daily Sketch realizes; that all young people need 
encouragement. You can’t expect them to become splendid 
citizens just because Daily Sketch says so. You can’t expect 
them even to work for the famous Medal of Honour such as 
Amy and Jim Mollison have earned as Senior Members, 
without letting them enjoy themselves at the same time. 
But once they get in the way Daily Sketch believes it will be 
so fascinating that they’ll continue the habit—and be in 
position to gain this Medal of Honour for themselves. And 
they’ll learn the way—and it's fairly simple in the Member¬ 
ship Book given free to each member. 

LEAGUE PRIVILEGES 

Directly you enrol and receive your beautiful scarlet and 
oxydised silver badge and membership book you are eligible 
for entry as a junior member to ever so many jolly places 


free of charge. A hundred of them arc listed in the handy 
diary-dictionary-encyclopaedia that you receive free and that 
you can slip into your pocket (and what a lot of useful 
information it gives you) immediately you are enrolled. And 
Daily Sketch is preparing, also free, for Junior Members a 
number of delightful surprise privileges. 

Among the free entry places of entertainment mentioned in 
the book (which tells you all about the League as well), are : 
Zoos, Pleasure Gardens, Seaside Piers, Matinees, Pleasure 
Palaces, Talkies, and a lot more. 

Read about it every- day in the Daily Sketch (Children’s 
Page), but so as not to miss any of the fun first fill in the 
coupon and become a Junior Member. 


Join the League 
to-day and you can 
immediately enjoy 
all these marvellous 
privileges. So enrol 
by sending i/- P.O. 
at once to DAILY 
SKETCH so that 
you do not miss any 
of the fun. After 
the cost of the Badge 
and Membership 
Book has been de¬ 
ducted the rest of 
your shilling is put 
in the Good Deeds 
Fund for the pro¬ 
vision of w i r e 1 c s s 
sets in Children’s 
Hospitals; some 25 
of such hospitals 
have already been 
equipped by League 
Members. (F i n e 
work !) 

Get all your friends 



Membership 


DAILY 

SKETCH 

Many FREE 


Senior or 
Junior 

LEAGUE 
OF YOUTH 

PRIVILEGES 


JOIN TO-DAY. -—Fill In this membership applica¬ 
tion form clearly In block letters. Send lb with 1/- 
1’ostal Order-enclosing a lid. stamped addressed 
cnvclopo (fairly large)—to Lcaguo of Youth. Daily 
Sketch, 196, Gray's Inn Itoad. London, W.C.l, for 
your Badge, Membership Book and Diary ((fils has 
132 pages) and towards our "Good Deeds Fund.** AH 
boys and girls up to 15 cligiblo for Junior Section- 
over 15 and up to auy ago for Senior Section. Members 
enjoy many delightful privileges in London and 
throughout tho country. 


Name. 

Address., 


Date of 
Joining.... 


Birth* 
..day. 


My P.O. No. Is. 

Make your P.O. payable to " 
of Youth,” and cross it “ & Co.' 


Sketch League 
K 


to come in with you too—it’s great! 


Air Invaluable Gift to 
Every Radio Enthusiast 

FREE with Next Week’s Issue 
1,000 RADIO HINTS & TIPS 


a- 


Look for the Coloured Cover 


The P.W. Multi Tool 
FREE To-day. 

Here is a wonderful gadget that will help you no end when building that new 
set or repairing tiio one you have already. 

The ‘PAV.’ " .MULTI-TOOL ” embodies three sizes of spanners (suitable for 
set assembly and other jobs), a screwdriver, a miniature rule, and a wire 
stripper. This useful tool Jins been specially made tor readers of Popular 
Wireless,” and is FREE with this week’s issue. 

You cannot obtain it elsewhere. 


POPULAR WIRELESS 


Buy Your Copy To-day. 


On Sale at all Newsagents and Bookstalls 3d. 


50,000 BREAKFASTS 

Free, Ample, Satisfying', supplied each winter lo 
hungry East End Children. Remember the little ones. 

3d. pays for ONE meal. i!5/- for 100. 

How many may we entertain aa your gueata ? 
R.S.V.P. to the Rev. Percy Ineson, Supt. 

ELH.SOD ET>¥X> MISSION, 
Central Hall,Broml.y St.,Commercial Rtf.,Stepney, E.l. 


A LL applications for advertise¬ 
ment space should be 
addressed to : The Advertisement 
Manager, “The Children’s News¬ 
paper,” Tallis House, Tallis Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


Mite 

CREMONA 

itt qcvtt f 
'XoffictLf 


Try u nEI> nOT^Ch^w^^J^ortrontj 



PAY THE SMALL PREMIUM 

FOR GOOD HEALTH! 

Your best health Insurance is to eat 
“BERMALINE” Bread regularly. You get 
one hundred per cent, return in fitness and 
freedom from digestive trouble. Good pure 
food is the basis of health and “ BERMALINE ” 
is guaranteed to be absolutely pure and to 
contain expensive ingredients not found in 
ordinary bread. Pay the little more for 
“BERMALINE” and be right. 

Bermaline 
Bread 
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Arthur Mee’s 
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THE BRAN TUB 

Fast and Slow Trains 

A slow' train from Eastgate to 
Westgate does the journey 
at a speed of 25 miles an hour 
A fast train does the same journey 
at 35 miles an hour, and covers 
the distance 24 minutes faster. 

Mow far is it from Eastgate to 
Westgate ? Answer next week 

Next Week in the Countryside 
'J'iie great tit and the missel 
thrush begin to sing. Star¬ 
lings resort to buildings and rooks 
to their nesting trees. Snow 
buntings and linnets gather in 
flocks. Lambs are born. A few 
butterflies are seen on sunny.days. 

A Zeppelin Stamp 

A.N interesting postage stamp 
* . recently issued by the United 
States show's the Graf Zeppelin 
flying toward the buildings of the 


V, ***».< * y V.V :*>'«■>sif -k «.* »>« 



Chicago Exhibition. The stamp, 
which is tw'O inches wide, is in¬ 
scribed A Century of Progress 
Flight. 

Food on the Railway 

.'J'H E railway companies point out 
that so small are their charges 
for tlie conveyance of foodstuffs 
that if all.food were carried free our 
coinage has no unit small enough 
to allow retail tradesmen to make 
a proportionate reduction in prices. 

Those Who Come & Those Who Go 
JJOW many people are born in your 
town and how many die ? 
Here are the figures for 12 towns. 
The four weeks up to December 23 , 
1933, are compared with the corre¬ 
sponding weeks of 1932. 


TOWN 

BIRTHS 

DEATHS 


1033 

1032 

1033 

1032 

London 

4190 

4637 

4554 

4072 

Glasgow 

1644 

1594 

,4350 

1702 

Birmingham 

1055 

1121 

937 

939 

Manchester.. 

818 

921 

! 941 

748 

Edinburgh .. 

5H 

495 

I 525 

445 

Newcastle .. 

361 

395 

! 256 

319 

Cardiff 

243 

291 

j 24 6 

245 

Plymouth ., 

231 

246 

256 

198 

Southampton 

191 

212 

1 195 

154 

Ipswich 

100 

100 

95 

79 

Northampton 

82 

72 

i 119 

77 

Bath .. ..... 

48 

62 

j 97 

79 


Delicate Touch 

J r is claimed that the men who 
work in mohair mills, sorting 
the hair, have the most delicate 
touch in the world. They are 
able to grade the hair into thirteen 
thicknesses ranging from one 
eight-hundredth of an inch to one 
six-hundredth of an inch. 



Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planets Venus, 
Saturn, arid Mars are in the 
South- West, 
and Uranus is 
in the South. 

In the morning 
Jupiter is in the 
South. The 
picture shows 
the Moon as it 
may be seen at 
7 p.m. on Wednesday, January 24 . 

What Ami? 

JTre man first came, my early 
days began; 

l ape eacli creature and resemble 

man. . . . 

I gently creep o’er tops of tender 
grass, 

Nor leave the least impression 
where I pass. 

Touch me, you may, but I can 
ne’er be felt, 

Nor ever yet was tasted, heard, 
or smelled ; 

Yet seen each day; if not, be 
sure at night . . . . 

You’ll quickly find me out by 
candlelight. Ansaer next week 

Throwing the Postcards 
This amusing . game requires 
only a wastepaper ■ basket 
and a number of postcards which 
are divided among the players, 
each person having six., . ■ 

Alark a spot-, about six feet 
from tlje basket and .here the 
players have to stand. In turn 


each tries to throw his cards into 
the basket, which, although it 
seems easy, is really rather diffi¬ 
cult. Tlie player who puts the 
largest number of cards in the 
basket is the winner. 

Ici On Parle Frangais 



La route Le cavalier Le bord 
road tiler rim 

Votis marcherez sur la grand’route. 
Le cheval ob£ira A son cavalier., 

Le bold du verre n’est pas prop ref 
Numbered Letters 
J AM a word of nine letters, 

My 7 , 5 , 8 , 9 is a story, ' 
My 1 , 2 , 3 is not old, , 

My 3, 5, 6 , 7, 9 is to destroy, 

My 1 , 9 , 5, 7 is tidy, 

My 8 , 5 , 6 , 7 B a shoemaker’s tool, 
My whole is an English town. 

Answer next week 

' LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Business is Business £12,000. 

Who Is He ? Tlie postman. 
Mistakes, If his brother had a 
cousin the writer, must have had 
a cousin. Conkers are found on 
chestnut trees. Acorns grow on 
oaks. Dahlias are flowers. Auck¬ 
land is in New Zealand. 

Tangled Cities ■ 

Paris, Hobart, Athens, NetvYork, 
Canberra, Belgrade. 


The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle ; 

There are 47 words, or recognised abbreviations hidden in this 
nuzzle. Abbreviations are indicated by asterisk'. Answer next week 
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Reading Across. 1. A fragment. 5. Notions. 9. Female fallow 
deer. 11. Shallow vessel. 12. Pungent. 14. Ocean. 16. Printer’s 
measure. 17. Man who covers roofs. 18. The middle point. 20. 
An inhabitant of ancient Media. 21. To blunder. 22. Profound. 
23. A plant. 25. Part of a circle. 26. Mimicked. 28. A kind of 
cane. 30. Lukewarm. 32. Child’s name for Mother., 33. Royal 
Horticultural Society.* 34. A souvenir. 35. A prohibition. 36. The 
quarter to which the wind blows. 37. Laud by the sea. 38. ’An incident. 

Reading Down. 1. Ghostlike. 2. Projecting part of a wheel in 
machinery. 3. Royal Navy.* 4. Settled. 5. Wrath. 6. Manager 
of a company. 7. Editor.* 8. Compass point.* 9. Timed. 10. 
A giant mammal. 13. Fresh. 15. Terminated. 17. Projections on 
a saw. 18. Gauze-like material used in ' mourning. 19. Royal 
Engineers.* 20. A French measure of length. 24. Egyptian Sim- 
god. 27. To languish. 29. Donkey. 31. To add to. 32. A human 
being. 34. In-the direction of. 35. To exist. 


Dr MERRYMAN 

Play Up 

Jr was the first time little Betty 
had been in a restaurant where 
an orchestra played. 

“ What does the man with tlie 
stick keep looking at in the book? ” 
she asked. 

“ Oh, lie’s the conductor,” said 
Daddy. “ He’s looking at the score 
of the music.” 

“ Who's winning, Daddy ? ” 

A Broad Hint 

The 1 young;bore at the party, 
who was' doing his share of 
the- entertaining, iiad already 
exceeded the-time-limit. 

“ Now, continuing - my . imita¬ 
tions,” he said, “ I can mimic any 
bird. Will somebody name a 
bird,'please ? ” 

“ A homing pigeon,”, suggested 
one of the company. 

A Pressing Matter 



T'lE Fiat Iron’s m a hurry, 

, • Such important work lie’s got, 
He smooths'away all. troubles . 
Though'it'makes him very hot. 

He cannot stop and loiter, be is 
'working all the day, 

For his.business is most pressing, 
he cannot stop to play. 


A World-Wide Game 

JTather was reading his paper."' . 

It says here,” he remarked,- 
“ that an explorer in Africa has 
discovered a new tribe and the 
men beat tlie-ground with-sticks 
as a sign of anger.” 

“ Dear, dear,” commented 
Mother, “ fancy golf spreading to 
Central Africa.” •, 

A Good Attempt 

TWO-AND-.A - HALF-YEARS-OLD 

Daphne was being addressed 
by her grandmother. " * v 

“ What is your name ? ” 

“ Daphne Ann,” she. replied. " 

“ And where do you live ? ” 
There was no answei> so 
Granny prompted her :' “ Ne'w-' 
castle-on-Tyne,” she said. 

“Can’t say Newcastle-on-Tyne,” 
lisped Daphne. 


FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

M r Doddle was alone in 
the house. ■ He had a 
very important paper to at¬ 
tend to—an official form with 
particulars here and signa¬ 
tures there. It was all straight¬ 
forward really, but Mr Doddlfc 
was a fussy little man. He 
pattered from desk to table 
and table to drawer with ink 
and blotting-paper and pencil 
and pen, preparing methodic¬ 
ally for the solemn business. 

When at last all was ready 
he went to the very special 
drawer where he kept very 
special papers. He opened it 
with difficulty, fop it was 
crammed with important 
documents that bulged and 
prevented the drawer from 
sliding smoothly. As the 
drawer came out Mr Doddle 
looked closely—then gapccl. 


© 
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Mr Doddle’s Paper Chase 


The official form he needed 
was not there. Instead of the 
pink paper he expected to see 
there lay on top a creased 
agreement in blue. 

Now Mr Doddle knew very 
well that only the evening 
before he had put the pink 
form in that drawer, and on 
top. However, he flicked his 
fingers quickly through all the 
contents, and that only made 
it certain that the pink paper 
was not there. He . rammed 
the drawerful in again, finish¬ 
ing with the creased blue 
document, and pushed the 
drawer shut. 

He tut-tutted over to the 
table and gloomily surveyed 
his solemn preparation. 

Suddenly he went back to 
the very special drawer, think¬ 
ing hard thoughts about Mrs 


© 

Doddle, who, he was sure, had 
been tidying up. Once again 
he tugged the drawer open. 

He gasped. The creased 
paper in blue had gone I The 
lop paper was a.horrid yelloiv. 

Again Mr Doddle flicked 
through the contents : blue 
and pink had disappeared. 

He shut the drawer, and sat 
and scratched his fluffy head, 
Then in came Mrs Doddle.' 
" If it was in the drawer,” 
she said, when she had heard 
all, about the missing paper, 
" it should be there now ; it 
can’t have got out by itself.” 

“ But it has ! ” persisted 
her husband, and added, 

“ Unless you've-” 

“ I’ve never touched it,” 
interrupted Mrs Doddle em¬ 
phatically. “ Pull out the 
drawer aud let me look.” 


Air Doddle removed the 
drawer altogether, but as it 
opened he nearly collapsed. 
The yellow paper had turned 
into a bilious green. 

Mrs Doddle's hand slipped 
into the space from where 
the drawer had come. Right 
at the back she felt, three 
times—and produced, first a 
yellow form, then a creased 
blue form, and finally the 
official pink form. 

Her husband sighed happily 
and. hurried to the ink. 

“What is the form, any¬ 
way ? ” asked Mrs Doddle, 

“ I’m applying for the um¬ 
brella I lost last week,” said 
Air Doddle. 

” Don’t bother," replied his 
wife, " the umbrella's outside. 
I’ve been to the station this 
afternoon and got it.” 



Whan the engines rather slow 
Because the pressure's very low 
Says the driver. 
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WANTED— :: 
Women Writers! 

Learn to write ARTICLES nrur STORIES. 
Make spare hours profitable. .Send to-day for 
free booklet, " How to Succeed as a Writer," 
which describes how many women students 
havo earned wbilo learning.—Regent Institute 
(Dept. 2880), Regent House, Palace date. 
London, W.8. 



• Famous "XLCR" STAMP OUTFIT 
is unbeatable value. Contains; Pale 
Tweorcra, Watermark Dotector, 
Pocket Wallet (Strip pockets), Per¬ 
foration Gauge, Approval Rook (120 
spaces), 125 stamp hinges, 5 transpar¬ 
ent envelopes. Price lists and a free 
gift set Pictorial Stamps (cat. 3d.). 
Allfor fi^d-Ask your shop, or write— 
THOMAS CLtPFE, COLWYN BAY. 
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GOOD ITS MASONS 

AND NON-ALCOHOLIC 


nnOT CDCC This case con- 
ruv i rnt,u, tains three tria | 

bottles of Mason’s Wine Essences, 
Ginger, Orange and Black 
Currant. Each bottle contains 
enough essence to make a lull 
size bottle of delicious wine. 
The case will be sent post free to 
all who send name and address 
and 8d. to : 

NEWBALL & MASON Ltd., NOTTINGHAM 

Cat out this Coupon and post to-day ; 

_- COUPON ——. 


I enclose Od.'in^stamps’jflnd^would 
lilce to sample your Ginger, Orange and 
Black Currant Wine Essences.. 


Name.. 


Address.. 
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It is registered as a newspaper tor transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. Entered as Second-Class Matter, January 15. 1029, at the Post Oltlce, Boston, Mass. Subscription Rates everywhere: 11s a year ; 5s 6d for six 
months. It can also be obtained from the Sole Agents for Australia and New Zealand : Messrs Gordon & Gotcli, Ltd. ; and for South Africa : Central News Agency, Ltd. January 20, 193-1,' S.S. ~ " 


























































































